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TWECOTAN* TANNING EXTRACTS 


The TwecotTan TANNING EXTRACTS 

are the standard of excellence in tanning. 
Whatever your leather products, 
whatever your processes, they will help 
you achieve high quality. They are 
scientifically blended to enable you to 
produce exactly the characteristics 

you want in various types of leather. 


Ask our technical staff for a demonstration. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid company 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
Manufacturers of CUTRILIN* Bate, TANAK* Synthetic Tan- 
ning Materials, BETASOL* Wetting Agents, and sole dis- 
tributors of TWECOTAN* Tanning Extracts, manufactured 
by Taylor White Extracting Company. 
*R 








PROCTOR LEATHER 


The efficiency, which tanneries operating Proctor 
drying systems report, is not just chance. Every 
Proctor drying system for leather is engineered for 
efficiency. 

Experience has undoubtedly demonstrated that to 
obtain maximum efficiency from a drying system, it 
must be designed to meet individual requirements. 
That is the way Proctor drying systems are designed 
—each for a specific drying need. 


For maximum yield of top quality leathers, the 
Proctor dryer for leather pasted on glass plates is 
ideally suited. Where leather is to be toggled, Proctor 
toggling and drying systems are designed and built 
in sizes to meet individual tannery needs. Where the 
problem indicates—one of the conveyor types of the 
dryer may be recommended. In each case, recom- 
mendation is made only after careful investigation and 
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DRYING SYSTEMS 


a conference with those responsible for production. 


To assure “engineered efficiency” Proctor dry- 
ing systems for leather are not only designed by 
Proctor engineers—but every bit of the manu- 
facturing and fabrication necessary to build 
them is done in the large Proctor plant in 
Philadelphia. Investigate the advantages of a 
Proctor designed and Proctor built system for 
your leather drying problem. 


Witte fer “Loather Deying al 


This comprehensive booklet explains the basic / 
principles of leather drying and the applica- / 
tion of various Proctor systems. It is well 
illustrated with pictures, diagrams and drying | 
curves. It’s informative... it’s yours for the 
asking. Write today. 
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Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - 717 TABOR ROAD + PHILADELPHIA 20° PA-| 
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An example of Salmonella Typhosa Bacteria, magnified 30,000X by Electron Microscope. 


Bacteria Biting Into Your Profits? 


Bacteria and mold may strike during many 
stages of leather processing—in soaking, after 
tanning, while being staked, or at another 
processing point when the amount of mois- 
ture is high. Undesirable molds and bacteria 
can cause degraded leather which results in 
reduced profits. 


You can prevent bacteria and mold from biting 
into your profits with Dowicides, Dow’s 
industrial germicides and fungicides. A 
constantly increasing number of leather 
manufacturers today look to Dowicides for 


Germicides 
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and Fungicides 


microbial control during the many stages of 
manufacture from soaking to finishing. 


Investigate Dowicides today. Dow maintains 
complete laboratory facilities to help you 
solve your problems. Just contact your near- 
est sales office or write direct to Midland. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia ® Washington 
Atlanta * Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago * St. Louis 
Houston * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, 

Toronto, Canada 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 





NEWEST BOOK ON TANNING AVAILABLE NOW 
CONTAINS INVALUABLE FORMULAE AND DATA 
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FIRST 


Leather Bound 






Book on Tanning 
Published in U. S. 








Here you will find an- 
swers to many leather 
making questions... in- 
formation and formulae 
worth thousands of dol- 
lars and years of time. 
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essential informa- 


tion on all phases of 
LEATHER 
MAKING 





RUMPF PUBLISHING CO., 





This Book Belongs in Every Leather Man's Library 





August C. Orthmann is president 

of the Orthmann Laboratories, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, consult- 
ing chemists to the Tanning and 
Allied Industries. He has conducted 
and supervised tanning operations on 
all types of leathers. He has devel- 
oped formulas which have resulted in 
greater yield, increased production, 


and a higher quality of leather. His 


personal reference library contains 
more than 2,000 volumes. This, com- 


300 W. ADAMS ST., 









bined with years of actual experience 
and research, makes Mr. Orthmann's 
new work, "Tanning Processes," a 
source of information that can be ac- 
quired only during a lifetime in the 
tannery. 

All this experience, formulae, data, 
and essential information is summar- 
ized in "Tanning Processes." It is a 
liberal, practical education invaluable 
to everyone engaged in the making 
and merchandising of leather. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


(Formerly HIDE AND LEATHER PUBLISHING CO.) 





. nationally recognized authority on 
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Usable, essential, every-day leg 


making procedure written by an in 


chemistry and processes of tanning 


AUGUST C. ORTHMAK 


Chapter 1. Introduction. 
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Shoe and leather firms missing good bet on 
cashing in on stockholder relations. Take a firm with 
2,000 stockholders. Why shouldn’t the stockholders buy 
shoes made by their company? Multiply it by 3.8—average 
family unit size. A potential of 7,600 extra pairs sold per 
year. Multiply this times average per capita purchases of 
3 pairs a year and the firm has a potential of 22,800 extra 
pairs in sales. 


Why aren’t stockholders converted into 
“salesmen” for the company? A thousand or 2,000 
spreading the “gospel” among neighbors and friends to buy 
So-and-So’s shoes might bring surprising returns—increased 
returns for both the company and stockholders via dividends. 
Smart firms viewing stockholders as far more than mere 
holders of stock—but as a potential buying and selling force 
for the company. 

e e 


Look for women’s “duckbill” lasts and 
men’s “nature boy” lasts to rise to sensational 
levels. Public response, especially the females, has been 
terrific over shoes made on these lasts. Expected to move 
right into Fall. Men slower to respond, but the trend here 
seems sure. Despite fundamentally ugly appearance, success 
seems assured. All of which proves the impossibility of 
anticipating what will or won't please a woman. 


Built-up leather heels sweeping back strong 
into shoe style picture. After more than a decade of 
hibernation they're getting tremendous sampling for Fall 
shoes—tailored types and Spectators on walled lasts particu- 
larly. But big problem facing shoe mfrs. is trying to find 
anyone making built-up leather heels. Look for a little boom 
in this business. 

e e 


Canada expected to relax controls on leather 
goods imports from U.S. starting around April 1. Quotas 
on many other items to be freed or increased progressively 
through next summer. Relaxation due to Canada’s growing 
hard currency reserves, up to $1,117 million by end of 1949. 
Increase a result of bans on American exports and $850 mil- 
lion in Marshall Plan money spent in Canada since early 1948. 


e@ e 
Soviet Russia shoe output reported lagging 
far behind prewar figures, despite gains in 1949 over 
1948. Total Russian production last year estimated at 172 
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million pairs, a gain of 22 percent over 1948, but 17 per- 
cent less than 1940 pairage. Over-all Russian industry, how- 
ever, showing important gains although far behind that of 
US. Shoe production rate still far below needs of some 200 
million population. 

e td 


Congress eyeing certain income tax loop- 
holes which U.S. Treasury claims is costing Govt. millions 
in lost revenues. One such is perfectly legal trick of moving 
industry to Puerto Rico to escape federal income taxes. Some 
50 American manufacturers, including several tanners and 
shoe manufacturers, have made switch. Puerto Rico recently 
raised all income, property and business license taxes on 
new businesses but rates still far below U.S. 


Shoe industry employment continues to 
show decline. Recent total of office and production work- 
ers at work in industry show 255,500 for Sept., 249,300 for 
Oct., and down to 232,900 in Nov. Leather industry con- 
tinues to hold own, even show slight upward tendency, re- 
porting 49,100 workers in Sept., 49,400 in Oct., and 49,700 
in Nov. For “other leather products,” employe totals ran 
90,100 in Sept., 91,100 in Oct. and 90,200 in Nov. 


Employment in rubber footwear manufac- 
turing field on upgrade recently. Figures show 26,400 
in Oct., and 27,000 in Nov. Production workers showed 
smaller gain, rising from 21,500 in Oct. to 22,200 in Nov. 
On the other hand, strictly production workers in shoe in- 
dustry “other than rubber,” fell from 230,200 in Sept. to 
224,300 in Oct. and down to 208,400 in Nov. 


New studies by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Census Bureau show that young people are 
leaving the farm for the city in increasingly large numbers. 
In period 1940-1950, for example, when total population of 
US. gained 17 million, farm population fell 2,290,000. 

Fully nine-tenths of decline accounted for by per- 
sons under 25 years of age. If trend continues, effect will 
be felt in shoe sales, since young people in cities buy more 
dress shoes per capita than country cousins. 


o) e 
Miscellany: Canadian Govt. has cancelled 15% 


non-resident tax assessed on payments made for style services, 
other than royalties and rentals. 
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Foot Aches And Headaches 


AST week the _ chiropodists 

of Massachusetts surreptitiously 
tried to slip through a bill in the 
state legislature which would have 
dealt a severe blow to the shoe in- 
dustry and private enterprise. Two 
important aspects of the bill hold par- 
ticular significance: 

First, none other than a licensed 
chiropodist would be legally quali- 
fied to fit or prescribe any kind of 
foot appliance into a shoe for the 
relief of foot troubles. A shoe clerk 
or druggist, for instance, would be 
unable to fit or sell arch supports, 
corn or callus pads, ankle supports, 
etc. In fact, a shoe clerk would not 
be able to even change the customer’s 
arch supports from the old to new 
pair of shoes purchased in the store. 

Second, shoe manufacturers would 
find themselves violating the law if 
they inserted a metatarsal pad, cookie, 
special shankpiece, corrective insole 
or any other orthopedic feature in- 
corporated in the shoe at the time of 
manufacture. 


Fortunately, through the alertness 
of the New England Shoe & Leather 
Assn., the druggists and represent- 
atives of department stores, the 
proposal was defeated. Ironically, 
however, no representative of the 
retail shoe stores was present. 

Now, the significant point is that 
this is not the first time that such a 
bill has been proposed. Last year 
Governcr Dewey of New York ve- 
toed a similar bill advanced by the 
New York chiropodists; and _ still 
earlier in the same state former Gov- 
ernor Lehman also applied a veto. 
Similar bills have been advanced but 
defeated—sometimes by a mere hair- 
line—in other states. 

But one of these days it is pos- 
sible that the organized effort may 
succeed in getting over the hairline 
in one or more states. Then the 
shoe manufacturers and retailers may 
rush to close the barn door. But the 
precedent will have been established. 
Other states, above protests, may 
pass similar legislation “in the in- 
terests of the public health.” 

Now, this is important. The chi- 
ropodists do not propose such bills 
with malice in mind—or even in 
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solely selfish interests. In the pro- 
fession there is a fanatical belief that 
most foot troubles are caused by 
shoe troubles—by negligent shoe fit- 
ting or simply improperly con- 
structed footgear. Moreover, it is 
believed that the “shoe man’s” efforts 
to correct or remedy foot ills by sell- 
ing corrective foot appliances or 
commercial foot remedies, or by in- 
corporating corrective features into 
the shoe during the time of making, 
contribute to the severity of foot ills 
rather than alleviating them. Whether 
this stand is justified is unimportant 
at the moment. The significant 
thing is that the opinion does strongly 
exist. 

The chiropodists intensely believe 
that foot doctors should be the sole 
overseers of foot ills, and that shoe 
men should stick to making and sell- 
ing shoes without attending to orthe- 
pedic features. 

Unfortunately, most chiropodists 
view the “problem” with a subjective 
attitude which blurs some of the more 
realistic facts. It is true that shoes 
cause a considerable share of our 
foot ills. But chiropodists appear 
to know a great deal more about 
matters from the ankle down than 
the human species from the ankle 
up. If women demand stylish foot- 
wear then they must take some of the 
consequences. The fault here is not 
the shoe industry’s but the customer’s. 
If the chiropodists plan to apply 
their panacea they should start not 
with shoes ‘but by converting the 
female mind. And if you were to 
see some of the stylish shoes worn 
by chiropodists’ wives you would 
instantly realize that if the chiropo- 
dists can’t start their panacea at 
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home they have no chance of doing 
it outside.. 


Obviously there is a substantial 
smattering of self-interest involved 
in the effort to pass legislation giving 
the chiropodists sole rights over all 
aspects of the foot. It is “inspired” 
by the belief that their cause is a 
just one, that such action would serve 
in the best interests of the public. 
The shoe industry, contrarily, feels 
that the story is quite different. Thus 
we have two conflicting points of 
view. The chiropodists will likely 
continue to try to pass legislation 
along these lines, and the shoe in- 
dustry will continue to oppose it. It 
is possible, however, that with enough 
persistence that some day in one or 
more states the chiropodists might 
succeed by pleading their cause 
persuasively enough “in the inter- 
ests of public health.” It is an ap- 
pealing argument. It may eventually 
take effect. 


So we are back again to a point 
we have several times made in the 
past: that these differences of opin- 
ion which exist between chiropodists 
and the shoe industry—and differ- 
ences which can materialize into 
harmful effects for both sides—will 
continue to plague us until a com- 
mon meeting ground is found. 


Mind you, this is not mere theoriz- 
ing. We are facing realistic facts. 
If the chiropodists of Massachusetts 
or New York or other states did 
succeed in having such legislation 
passed, it could make a real dent 
in the side of the shoe industry. And 
once such legislation is passed, it has, 
as experience shows, a strong ten- 
dency to gain momentum, to succeed 
elsewhere. It could happen here. 


The question we ask is only too 
obvious: Why do we allow these 
differences to continue? If a com- 
mittee to study these matters was 
created by each, the industry and 
the chiropodists, than many current 
points of conflict and misunder- 
standing could be erased. It is 
common knowledge that most chi- 
ropodists know little about shoes and 
the shoe industry, while few shoe 
men have a workable knowledge of 
feet and chiropody. Yet, in dealing 
with the public, one complements 
the other, 

A committee costs nothing. Ex- 
change of opinion and mutual un- 
derstanding cost nothing. Yet so 
much can be accomplished with so 
little expenditure. 


Well, what are we waiting for? 
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United Shoe Attacks Exhibits 


In Government Anti-Trust Suit 


Hearings resumed after nine 
months’ recess. USMC attorneys 
seek to have majority of Govt. 
exhibits excluded. 


The majority of exhibits offered 
by the Justice Dept. in its anti-trust 
suit against United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston, should be excluded as 
irrevelant and immaterial, company 
attorneys told Federal Judge Charles 
E, Wyzanski, Jr., in U. S. District 
Court in Boston this week. 

Hearings on the Government’s civil 
suit charging USMC with monopo- 
listic practices in the shoe machinery 
field were resumed this week after 
having been recessed since May of 
last year. 

Atty. Claude R. Branch, represent- 
ing United Shoe, told Judge Wyzan- 
ski that the greater bulk of the 4600 
exhibits offered in evidence last 
spring by the Govt. posed a “hercu- 
lean” task before the court in ex- 
amining them. Most have to do with 
“ancient practices” of the company, 
he said, and many covered trivial 
incidents or were written by company 
subordinates. 

“The Government has buried us 
beneath an avalanche of documents,” 
Branch declared. “It has taken most 
of the time of a dozen lawyers for 
seven months to read them for the 
purposes of this hearing.” 

Discussing the documents which 
related to the acquisition by United 
Shoe of various other companies, 
Branch said these companies were 
“all dead or dying when they were 
acquired and most of them were ac- 
quired prior to 1930. The question 
before the court, however, is whether 
the defendant is currently monopoliz- 
ing the shoe machinery industry.” He 
asked that the Govt. be required to 
limit itself to documents relevant to 
the case. 

Offer Depositions 
As the hearings opened again, Govt. 


Atty. James J. Malloy offered in evi- 
dence portions of depositions taken 
from some 45 typical shoe manufac- 
turers in the past year. Purpose of 
the depositions was to secure a series 
of lists of shoe machinery installed in 
factories throughout the country and 
to show the relative use of United 
Shoe and other machinery in these 
plants. 

The Govt. asked that the court ad- 
mit only portions of the depositions. 
Upon request of Atty. John L. Hall, 
head of the USMC legal staff, Judge 
Wyzanski admitted them in full with- 
out passing on disputed portions at 
the time. 

United Shoe attorneys filed two 
briefs totaling close to 800 pages, in 
which their objections to admissions 
of Govt. documents were listed in de- 
tail. Company attorneys expected to 
take about 10 days in presenting 
arguments. Govt. attorneys will file 
a counter brief by Feb. 27 and will 
argue admissibility of their exhibits 
sometime in April. 


Alleged Agreements 

Atty. Theodore Kiendl, speaking 
for USMC, declared that the Govt. 
has produced no evidence to support 
its charges that United Shoe has a 
restrictive trade agreement with the 
Singer Manufacturing Co., by which 
parts of the shoe machinery field are 
allocated to each. He charged the 
Govt. with giving “insidious and dis- 
torted” meanings to letters and 
memoranda covering legitimate trans- 
actions between the two companies. 

The Justice Dept. charges that the 
companies had an _ understanding 
whereby USMC would not manufac- 
ture upper fitting machinery made 
by Singer. Singer in turn, would not 
make other types of shoe machinery. 
Govt. documents supporting these 
charges were termed of a circumstan- 
tial and hearsay nature by Kiendl, 


who said they added up to “substan- 
tially nothing.” 

Most of the Justice Dept. exhibits 
consisted of reports, letters, memo- 
randa and various other records ob- 
tained by subpoena from company 
files. USMC lawyers said the major- 
ity were intra-company documents, 
such as reports by company depart: 
ment heads, and written by subordi- 
nates who had no authority to fix 
company policies. 

Atty. John L. Hall argued that 
Govt. documents did not prove that 
United Shoe had bought out General 
Shoe Machinery Co, of Boston, a 
competitor during the 1920’s. Pursu- 
ing the line followed by company at- 
torneys, he said that many of the let- 
ters and memoranda produced by the 
Govt. in support of this contention 
were “hearsay” and therefore inad- 
missible. 

Hall denied that Sidney W. Wins- 
low, Jr., of United Shoe had ever 
agreed to purchase all General Shoe 
assets in 1923. He said there was no 
evidence that United had been in- 
volved in the purchase of certain Gen- 
eral Machinery assets in 1928 by In- 
ternational Shoe Co. 

“What happened,” he said, “was 
that President Frank C. Rand of In- 
ternational Shoe Co., which owned 
some stock in General, approached 
Mr. Winslow and asked if the United 
Shoe people would look over the 
machines of General Shoe Machinery 
and see if there was anything that 
would interest them. General had 
been losing money.” 

Hall said that Winslow agreed to 
look over the machinery but would 
not purchase any since it might in- 
volve United Shoe in anti-trust 
charges. Company lawyers then ad- 
vised Winslow he could look over the 
machines and patents and could pur- 
chase anything “that would improve 
the art of shoemaking.” 

United did not purchase a single 
General Shoe Machinery machine but 
did acquire certain patent rights, Hall 
added. In 1928, United bought from 
International Shoe Co. certain assets 
International has previously pur- 
chased from General. However, 
United had nothing to do with Inter- 
national’s decision to purchase these 
assets from General. 


Leasing and Service 
Atty. Charles P. Curtis continued 
arguments on the company motion to 
exclude Govt. exhibits by asserting 
that many: of the documents pre- 
sented by the Govt. to prove allega- 


(Concluded on Page 12) 
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Management, Labor 
Oppose Mass. Shoe 
Industry Probe 


Labor and management got to- 
gether late last week to register vig- 
orous opposition to a proposal that 
the Massachusetts shoe and leather 
industry be investigated by the state. 

Both shoe and leather manufac- 
turers and labor officials told a Mas- 
sachusetts Labor and Industries Com- 
mittee hearing that an official probe 
of the industri¢és would be a “witch- 
hunt” and a “waste of taxpayers’ 
money.” The hearing was occasioned 
by a bill sponsored by Atty. Charles 
J. Goldman of Lynn, who sought to 
have the exodus of shoe manufac- 
turers from Massachusetts investi- 
gated by state officials. 

Goldman claimed that the rise and 
fall of such shoe cities as Haverhill, 
Lynn, Boston, and Brockton was al- 
most identical and almost resembled 
a plan of “industrial destruction.” 
Brockton, for example, has steadily 
lost both factories and workers since 
1921, he said. 


Rebutta! 

Leading the opposition to the Gold- 
man bill was Maxwell Field, execu- 
tive vice president of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn., repre- 
senting some 95 percent of Massa- 
chusetts shoe output leaving the state. 
Field attributed the rising number of 
failures and liquidations in the state 
shoe industry to “war babies that 
can’t meet competition.” State shoe 
losses have resulted mainly from 
growing competition and a definite 
buyers’ market, he said. 

Field admitted that free water, 
light, rent and low taxes offered by 
other states have induced, some shoe 
and leather manufacturers to leave 
Massachusetts. He denied that most 
manufacturers here were producing 
cheap shoes, stating, ““We make good 
shoes. We make shoes that represent 
dollar for dollar the best value.” He 
conceded, however, that “we do make 
low-priced shoes.” 

Angeleo Georgian, regional director 
of United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, said the sole purpose of the 
investigation was “to blame labor 
for the removal of some factories 
from this state.” Georgian claimed 
an’ insignificant number of manufac- 
turers have left the state and that 
state shoe manufacturers have no 
more problems than those of any 
other state. 

Georgian attacked Goldman’s state- 
ments, declaring that more shoe fac- 
tories participated in 1950 contract 
negotiations than for 1949. In 1950, 
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. . . in American Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division are, left to right, Dr. W. A. 
Raimond as Departmental Technical Director for Dyes, and Dr. W. P. Munro as Chief 
Chemist, Dept. G, of Dyes Manufacturing Division. Dr. Raimond studied at Rhode 
Island State College and Rutgers University and is a member of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, the American Chemical Society, and the American Institute of 
Chemists. Dr. Munro graduated from the University of lowa and obtained his doctor’s 
degree in chemistry from Princeton University. He is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and a Fellow of the American Institute of Chemists. 








66 factories negotiated with USWA 
while only 61 did so in the previous 
year. 

Isador Pickman, representing the 
International Fur & Leather Workers 
Lynn local, termed the bill “a sound- 
ing board to attack labor.” Pickman 
said that labor conditions were not 
as good as they might be but that the 
investigation would not help them. 
Actually, out-of-state shoe buyers 
might shy from this area if they 
thought that labor conditions here 
were unstable, he declared. An in- 
vestigation would only serve to throw 
undeserved publicity on the situation. 

Goldman’s Stand 

Crux of Atty. Goldman’s stand was 
the fact that Massachusetts shoe out- 
put had plummeted from 47 percent 
of the nation’s shoes at the turn of 
the century to 17 percent in 1948. 
He pointed out that the state pro- 
duces low-price women’s novelties, 
pays the highest wages in the shoe 
industry, and maintains the lowest 
production rate. There were 86 shoe 
factories in Brockton in 1921, he 
said, but only 40 in 1944 and 30 
today. Similarly, production workers 
there have dwindled from 21,061 in 
1921 to 8,825 in 1944 and below 
3,500 today. 

Lynn had nearly 600 plants in 1223 
but less than 15 now. Lynn manu- 
facturers pay $1.40 to $1.50 an hour 
average as compared with 87 cents 
in Pennsylvania, $1.03 in Missouri, 
$1.07 in Ohio and $1.08 in Maine. 
He admitted, however, that reduc- 
tion of wages was hardly the answer 
to the problem. 

Questioned by Sen. George J. Evans 
(Rep—Mass.), Goldman declared the 


75 cent federal minimum wage can- 
not help Massachusetts shoe manu- 
facturers who were already paying 
so much more. 


Learner Hearing 
Still In "Recess" 

Bulletin: Washington, D. C.— The 
Wage and Hour Division has set 
Monday, Feb. 20, as re-opening date 
for the shoe learner hearing. At this 
time, USWA will present its case 
before Verl Roberts. No indication 
was given on when a decision will 
be made. 

Although the shoe learner hearing 
remained in recess for another week, 
with no definite date set for resump- 
tion the battle of the unions against 
temporary subminimum wage certi- 
ficates showed no relaxation. Pro- 
tests already have made their appear- 
ance at the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Labor Dept. 

Out of some 370 applications re- 
ceived from shoe manufacturers, 
about 70 have been rejected and well 
over 250 granted, with the remainder 
still in process. 

Although the identity of the manu- 
facturers receiving temporary certi- 
ficates to allow them to pay 65 cents 
an hour for the first 240 and 70 cents 
for the next 240 hours, has remained 
an “official secret,” the union already 
has a fairly accurate idea of which 
factories have the certificates. 

The names were not supposed to 
become public until after publication 
in the Federal Register, but the law 
also requires a public posting of such 
certificates in the shoe plants affected. 
The local union representatives noti- 
fied their national USWA office and 
names and facts became available. 

A few score of protests, both for- 
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mal and informal, have been received 
from union sources. If the letters or 
petitions show a fairly substantive 
amount of information, then the cer- 
tificate under protest is given a re- 
view. On the other hand, protests 
also have come in from some of the 
70 manufacturers who were denied 
certificates. Reviews also have been 
ordered for their appeals. 

By past mid-week, none of the 250 
or so certificates reported approved 
had been published in the Federal 
Register. A period of 15 days is al- 
lowed for protests after publication. 
The hearing may resume on Feb. 13, 
or shortly thereafter, and may last 
less than a full week. 


Upper, Sole Leather Output 
Now Stable, Says Patterson 


Production and consumption of 
both sole and upper leather appear 
to have reached a period of com- 
parative stability, according to a 
survey on raw materials and markets 
prepared by John H. Patterson, 
economist. The report was given re- 
cently at a board of directors meet- 
ing of the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Patterson found that upper leather 
appears to have lost ground only in 
slippers and casual shoes. Since 
these shoes generally do not require 
the better grades of upper leather, 
reduced demand for upper leathers 
is not likely to be reflected in lower 
prices for calf, kip, or better types 
of goatskins. 

For the time being, slippers and 
casuals are “unlikely to show further 
gains as percentages of total produc- 
tion,” so that upper leather consump- 





tion is not likely to continue its de- 
cline, Patterson said. “On balance, 
the prospects are that reduced sup- 
plies of goat and calfskins, coupled 
with a continued net export balance 
of cattlehides, will keep upper leather 
supplies closely in balance in re- 
quirements, despite an apparent sur- 
plus of heavy winter hides,” he 
added. 

The use of leather for soling ma- 
terials appears to have stabilized for 
the time being at 55-56 percent. This 
indicates that sole leather produc- 
tion should remain fairly stable at 
450-500 hides per month, a. reduc- 
tion in consumption requirements of 
two to three million hides per year. 

Recent Developments 

Developments in hide and _ skin 
markets during the last three months 
have run contrary to expectations in 
several important respects. First 
was the substantial drop in cattle 
slaughter during the last quarter of 
1949—a decline of 5.4 percent from 
the same period in 1948—which re- 
duced the gain for the year as a 
whole to 225,000 head, an increase 
of 1.7 percent. 

Secondly, it was expected that de- 
valuation would give American tan- 
ners easier access to world markets, 
thus easing hide and skin prices. 
Trade sources, report, however, that 
U. S. hide purchases from Argentina 
have not totaled more than 350,000- 
400.000 hides, and not more than 
100,000 of these have arrived in the 
U. S. 

A third unexpected development 
was the widening of the spread be- 
tween light and heavy hides in the 
past three months. 





Tannery Wages Outpace 
Cost Of Living Index 
Weekly wages in the tanning in- 
dustry continue to show an upward 
trend as compared with the down- 
ward level in the cost of living in- 
dex, according to figures compiled 


by the Tanners’ Council. Based on 
1939 as equaling 100, tannery wages 
are now approximately at 225 per- 
cent of the 1939 level whereas the cost 
of living has fallen to 167.5 percent 
of this level. The following chart 
was prepared by the Council: 
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International Shoe Co.'s 


Net Profit Down Sharply 

Net profit of International Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, for the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30 totaled $7,682,359, 
equal to $2.26 per share of common 
stock, as compared to $13,820,197 for 
the same period in 1948, equal to 
$4.06 a share. Net in 1948 totaled 
$14,002,017. 

Net profit in 1949 represented four 
percent of sales as compared to 6.3 
percent in 1948. The sharp decline 
in profits was brought about partly 
by a 12 percent decrease in produc- 
tion for the year, tighter profit mar- 
gins brought about by a shoe price 
reduction, and problems of readjust- 
ment to “new market demands.” 

Total value of products manufac- 
tured was $263,027,321 against 
$309,674,450 in the previous year. 
Of this, $190,003,486 represented 
sales of shoes and the remaining 
$73,023,835 was the value of other 
products, including leather and rub- 
ber soles and heels, for its own use. 

In 1949, International produced 
47,904,252 pairs or more than 10 per- 
cent of all shoes produced in the U. S. 
Shipments fell nine percent, due 
partly to a reduction in finished 
goods inventories for the year. 

Three shoe factories, three sole 
cutting plants, and one sole leather 
tannery were closed during the year. 
Employes numbered 35,000 at the 
end of the year, a reduction of 2000 
from 1948. Some 91 manufacturing 
and allied units still remain. 

In his report to stockholders, Byron 
A. Gray, president, foresaw no sub- 
stantial price cuts in the coming year. 
International dropped its wholesale 
prices about five percent last April 
but hide prices held and the company 
was forced to restore most of the cuts 
to relieve the squeeze on profit 
margins. 

Pre-war seasonal swings are again 
evident, he added, and cycle buying 
coupled with close retail inventories 
are adding to costs of warehousing 
and _ order-filling. . The industry 
caught up with demand in 1949, al- 
though International did not fill all 
children’s orders until April. 


Bata Widow, Son 
Win 40% Leader Stock 
The widow and son of Thomas 
Bata have been awarded a large share 
of the Bata shoe kingdom. Award 
of 826 shares of capital stock of 
Leader, A. G. Swiss corporation and 
principal holding company of Bata 
enterprises, were made to Mrs. Marie 
Bata and her son, Thomas J. Bata. 
Mrs. Bata is the widow of the 
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world-famed Thomas Bata who 
founded the Bata empire in 1908. 
The ruling was made by New York 
Supreme Court Justice Benjamin F. 
Schreiber, and followed more than 
two years of litigation. 

Opposing the Bata widow claim to 
the Leader certificates, which repre- 
sent some 40 percent of the firm’s 
outstanding capital stock, was Jan 
Bata, half brother of Thomas and a 
resident of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Mrs. 
Bata now lives in Toronto. 

Certificates were found in the 
safety deposit box of a Frank Muska 
after his death in 1942. Muska was 
claimed by attorneys as a former 
vice president of the Bata organiza- 
tion. The case arose when both 
Bata’s widow and son and Jan Bata 


1949 Rawstock Imports- 
Exports Near Balance 


U. S. cattlehide imports totaled 
172,000 pieces during Dec., bringing 
the month’s net import position to 
132,000 hides and reducing the year’s 
net export loss to 155,000 hides, the 
Tanners’ Council reports. The Coun- 
cil adds that, contrary to earlier ex- 
pectations, the export-import position 
of both cattlehides and calfskins 
showed a virtual balance for 1949 
as a whole. 

Dec. imports included 117,000 cat- 
tlehides from Argentina, helping to 
make the position at the year end 
“somewhat more encouraging,” the 


also exceeded exports. The U. S. 
showed a net import total of 59,000 
skins for Dec., bringing the 1949 net 
import total to 43,000 skins. 

Goatskin imports for the month 
totaled 3,041;000 skins, bringing the 
year’s arrivals to 36,164,000, a drop 
of 7.2 percent from 1948 imports. 
Imports from India amounted to 
7,885,000 skins for 1949 as com- 
pared to 9,949,000 a year ago. 
Pakistan sent the U. S. 3,017,000 
skins in 1949 as against 3,132,000 
in 1948. Total imports of pickled 
sheepskins reached 15,399,000 skins 
against 17,820,000 last year. 

During 1949, all major leathers 
imported totaled less than in the pre- 


Council said. Calf and kip imports 


vious year. 
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EXPORTS IMPORTS 
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cipal dies or retires — creates problems for those who carry on. 
Rather than sacrifice profitable volume if the investment can’t 
be replaced quickly, consider Crompton Factoring Service. 

We finance accounts receivable with cash advances against 
invoices shipped. This replenishes working capital to meet current obligations 
...to maintain peak productivity. 

This financing is better than self-supporting because it makes for better oper- 
ation. It speeds up capital turnover...every dollar invested can work harder. 
Moreover, Crompton takes over the credit job — risks and all. No more credit 
overhead or losses for ‘you. 

Let us show you how Crompton can help a business meet such emergencies 
...and keep right on going and growing. 
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CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Violence, Bombing Mar 
Gloversville Opening 

Clashes between police and pickets 
capped by the explosion of a home- 
made bomb “planted” at the home 
of Fred Rulison, owner of the F. Ruli- 
son & Son tannery, marked the third 
week since Fulton County, N. Y., 
glove leather tanners re-opened their 
doors. 

The bomb blast occurred on the 
night of Feb. 3 and was blamed by 
members of the Fulton County Tan- 
ners’ Assn. on “participants in the 
current labor dispute.” However, 
Clarence Carr, president of the Inde- 
pendent Leather Workers Union, 
which is picketing the 17 tanneries 
involved, branded the act as “shame- 
ful and disgraceful” and called for 
the arrest of the persons responsible. 

Over the week-end, the union of- 
fered reward of $1000 for informa- 
tion leading to arrests while the Tan- 
ners Assn. offered $4000. 

By the end of this week, close to 
300 workers were reported to have 
returned to work at the tanneries. 
Many of these were “new” workers 
with only about 200 of 889 workers 
involved meeting the Feb. 1 deadline 
set by tanners. Workers who did 
not return by Feb. 1 were regarded 
as having quit their jobs. 


Production Improves 

Production of leather at the re- 
opened tanneries began to creak 
slowly back to a semblance of nor- 
mality, However, full production 
and a labor peace appeared a long 
way off with both union and tanners 
denouncing each other bitterly. In 
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a scuffle at the Independent Leather 
Co. between police and pickets, one 
woman picket sustained severe head 
injuries. Other pickets were arrested 
on charges of disorderly conduct. 

Full production was reported at 
the Rulison tannery in Johnstown 
and the Napatan Co. mill for the 
first time since the strike-lockout oc- 
curred last July. Independent Leather 
Co. officials said the tannery was back 
at 90 percent output and Karg Bros., 
Inc., in Johnstown reported 57 work- 
ers on the job of which 50 were for- 
mer employes. 

At a week-end meeting headed by 
Ben Gold, president of the Interna- 
tional Fur & Leather Workers Union, 
CIO, formerly official parent union 
of the Independent, labor officials 
pledged unlimited aid and food for 
leather workers. The union voted 
unanimously to carry on the fight 
until leather workers win a contract 
providing “a wage increase for every 
man.” 

George H. Meyer, president of the 
Tanners Assn., denounced the Ruli- 
son bombing and other acts of vio- 
lence as union-inspired and declared 
tanners would never sign with the 
“Communist-dominated” Independent 
union. 

Scores of deputy police have been 
added to the regular Fulton County 
force and clashes between police and 
pickets threaten constantly. Tanners 
have threatened to “import” new 
workers to keep their mills going 
but the number of importations has 
been small to date. 


Record Number of Tanners 
Exhibit at Leather Show 


A total of 90 tanning concerns, the 
highest number in the history of the 
event, will exhibit at the 36th Official 
Opening of American Leathers to be 
held March 7-8 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Ex- 
hibits will take up the entire ball- 
room floor as well as adjacent rooms. 

The wide range of leather hues to 
be shown will include new colors 
selected for fall and winter as well 
as other special and promotional col- 
ors. In addition, shoe manufacturers 
and retailers attending the show will 
find a wide variety of finishes and 
treatments in various colors. 

Theme of the show will again be 
“Leather Sells Shoes,” the slogan 
initiated at the Spring Showing spon- 
sored by the Tanners Council of 
America. The Fall Showing has 
stimulated wide interest in the trade 
with a heavy turnout of visitors ex- 
pected. 





Joins Agency 


. .. E. H. Niehause, formerly assistant 
treasurer and general credit manager of 
Butler Bros. who has joined the executive 
staff of The Shoe & Leather Mercantile 
Agency, Inc. Niehause has had more than 
30 years experience in credit work as well 
as administrative positions with Butler 
Bros. branches in New York, Baltimore 
and Chicago. He will make his ‘ceadquar- 
ters in the Agcicy’s New York office at 277 
Broadway. 


United Shoe Attacks .. . 
(Concluded from Page 8) 

tions on United’s leasing practices 

were inadmissible. 

Atty. Walter Powers offered simi- 
lar arguments regarding letters and 
memoranda supporting Govt. allega- 
tions on “policing of competition” 
by United Shoe. The Govt. alleged 
its exhibits showed that United has 
used some 900 roadmen (service re- 
pair) to “detect and report on all in- 
stallations and removals of competi- 
tors’ machinery” found in all shoe 
plants they visited, and thereby sup- 
press competition. 

Powers said Govt. exhibits did not 
even prove that roadmen’s reports 
were the source of memoranda cited 
or that data on competitors’ machines 
was improperly obtained. An analy- 
sis of 75,000 reports in USMC files 
touching on competitive installations 
and removals showed only 151% per- 
cent of reports stemming from com- 
pany roadmen, he said. Actually, 
United’s salesmen supplied 13 per- 
cent of these reports while branch 
office managers and personnel ac- 
counted for 48 percent. 

Kal sets 








@ The photograph, which appeared 
on page 11 of our Jan. 28 issue, was 
erroneously captioned as that of 
C. Chester Eaton. The picture was 
that of his son, Charles C. Eaton, 
newly-elected president of the Charles 

Eaton Co., Brockton men’s shoe 
manufacturer. 
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Leather Workers Up; 
Earnings Gain In Dec. 


Average weekly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in the leather and 
leather products manufacturing in- 
dustry during Dec. showed an ap- 
preciable gain over Nov., according 
to figures released by the Dept. of 
Labor. The averages rose from 
$40.08 per week in Nov. to $42.26 
weekly during Dec. 

Average weekly hours worked also 
increased, showing a gain from 35.1 
hours during Nov. to 37.2 hours in 
Dec. Average hourly earnings, how- 
ever, fell off slightly from $1.142 
in Nov. to $1.236 in Dec. 

Production workers showed a rise 
of 1000 workers from the period 
Nov. to Dec., placing the latest total 
at 333,000. This compares to 349,- 
000 in Oct. and 354,000 during Dec. 
of 1948. 

The Federal Reserve System re- 
ports that production in the leather 
and leather products industry re- 
mained at 100 during Dec., exactly 
the same as last Dec. but off one 
point from the June-July, 1949 
average. Figures are based on 1935- 
39 equals 100. 


IL JEW IMEIR S 





Sirs: 

Mr. P. I. Smith’s short article on “New 
Emulsifiers for Fat-Liquors,” which ap- 
peared in the January 21st issue of LEATHER 
AND SHOES is, in my opinion, a particularly 
inadequate account of the relative merits 
of various surface active agents when used 
as emulsifiers in fatliquoring. Anyone 
working in the field of emulsifiers, wetting 
agents and detergents is familiar with the 
characteristics and potential merit of the 
many anionic, non-ionic and cationic agents 
which are available and we appreciate the 
flexibility this expanding field of chemistry 
offers. I fail, however, to agree with the 
basic tenor of the article which implies 
that the present position of the anionics, 
such as soap or sulfated and sulfonated 
oils, in the leather industry is not based 
on sound practices and is restricting flex- 
ible operations on a broad scale. 


Much of Mr. Smith’s article is a matter 
of opinion, since no substantiating data 
are presented, and while I disagree with 
such facts as the use of soya bean oil which 
he advocates for glove leather, and the 
suggestion that sulfonated oils give a flat, 
thin leather, it is the four summary points 
which are open to most criticism. In this 
summary, the relative merits of anionic 
and cationic-non-ionic oils are compared. 
One must infer that Mr. Smith is including 
all anionics in this summary and citing 
examples to establish his point. It is, 
therefore, perplexing to note that he has 
selected a product such as sodium lauryl 
sulfate, which many of us know as Duponol 
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Veteran Executives 


. retiring from active service with the Martin Dennis Co. Division of Diamond Alkali 
Co. are, left to right, Alfred B. VanLiew, vice president and treasurer since 1923, and 
John J. Simmons, director of sales and service for the past quarter century. Combined 
service records of the two, both well known throughout the tanning industry, total 75 
years. VanLiew, aged 73, joined the company in 1916, became secretary shortly thereafter, 
and was elected vice president and treasurer in 1923. Simmons joined the company in 
1907 and has held the position of director of sales and service for the past 25 of 
his 42 years with the organization. Both will continue to serve in a consulting capacity. 
Domestic sales of Tanolin and fat liquors have been placed under Charles E. Grant, 
product sales manager of chromium chemicals, assisted by George J. Martin. Export sales 
will be handled by S. S. Savage, recently appointed director of Diamond’s Export Division. 








ME or Gardinol, as a typical anionic for 
comparison. Such a product would have 
no lubricating function whatsoever and any 
use in a fatliquor would not be primarily 
as an emulsifying agent for other oils. 
More typical anionics, as far as practice 
in this country is concerned, would be the 
sulfated portions of such oils as sperm, 
cod or neatsfoot oil and when compared 
on this basis, Summary No. 1 is not valid. 


Summary No. 2 relating to the objec- 
tionable foaming properties of anionics is 
irrelevant. Foaming properties are related 
to molecular structure and many anionics, 
such as the alkyl aryl sulfonates, are often 
notoriously poor foam producers. Any 
generalization of foaming properties such 
as stated is not consistent with industrial 
practice, 


Again in Summary No. 3, the implica- 
tion is made that either all detergents are 
likewise anionics or that all synthetic ani- 
onic detergents are typical of the anionics 
used in fatliquoring. Neither is correct 
and again I refer to the most widely used 
anionies, sulfated oils or soaps, which have 
poor wetting properties and may have poor 
penetrating properties depending on their 
composition or method of use. Also cer- 
tain non-ionics possess excellent detergent 
action and are exceptional wetting agents; 
the poly-ether-alcohols are examples of 
such, 


Summary No. 4 compares emulsifiers on 
the basis of “selective fatliquoring action” 
and since this term is not further described, 
the whole statement is meaningless. 
would not dispute the role of cationics 
and/or non-ionics in many unique appli- 
cations, particularly where acid or salt 
stability is concerned, but to imply that 
the use of anionics offers no flexibility in 
leather lubrication is to completely ignore 
industry practices covering the great pro- 
portion of our processing. 

Equal exceptions could be taken to other 
portions of the article, particularly the 
“advantages” listed about half way through. 


The above will indicate, however, as a 
matter of record, my objections. 


Sincerely, 
R. M. Koppenhoefer 
Socony-Vacuum Laboratories 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
sees 
Sirs: 
I would appreciate your advising me 
where I can purchase used men’s Navy 


shoe lasts. 
Louis CARLAsCcIo 


Ed. note: Mr. Carlascio manufac- 
tures orthopedic shoes and foot ap- 
pliances to order. He can be contacted 
at 283 Grove St., Jersey City, N. J. 


seitccs guia 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on the straightforward 
and realistic editorials appearing in 
LEATHER AND SHoes. Obviously, they are 
sincere and factual. 

Manufacturers in the shoe and allied 
trades are fortunate in having constructive 
assistance from such an unbiased source, 
dedicated to promoting the increased suc- 
cess of the shoe industry. 

I read each editorial with avid interest. 


J. E. Dakin, Jr. 
Sales Manager, 
Boston Machine Works Co. 


> 


UB When Captain Cook discovered Aus- 
tralia his sailors discovered a strange an- 
imal with a belly pouch and enormous 
hopping prowess. They asked the natives 
the name of the animal. The reply was 
“kangaroo.” It wasn’t until years later 
that it was learned that “kangaroo” meant 
“What did you say?” 


One whale hide will give the equiva- 
lent of 55 cattlehides. A whale hide is 
about three inches thick. If split into three 
sheets, each one inch thick, about 2,250 
feet of leather can be made from it. 
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Portsmouth Shoe Industry 
Sees Favorable 1950 


Executives of the shoe industry in 
Portsmouth, O., look forward to a 
year of good business in 1950, ac- 
cording to a LEATHER AND SHOES 
survey. 

Production at the Williams Mfg. 
Co. “will equal, if not surpass” the 
firm’s 1949 record, according to 
president Blaine L. Matthews. Wil- 
liams may have become the city’s 
top shoe producer when Selby Shoe 
Co., leader till late 1949, decentral- 
ized its operations. 

Matthews reported that the firm 
provided steady employment for 


SOLID 


STANDARD 
BRANDS 


LIQUID 


more than 1800 workers during last 
year, an increase of more than 100 
payroll workers. A new addition 
for the plant is scheduled for comple- 
tion by mid-year and this should 
mean increased employment and pro- 
duction before the end of the year. 
“Every foot of existing factory 
space is being used right now,” said 
Matthews, “and we'll have no capac- 
ity for increasing production and 
employment until the new addition 


is ready.” 
Selby 


Selby Shoe Co., with employment 
now stabilized at about 1700 workers 
in the Portsmouth plant, looks for 
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Tanners 


@ Use Clinton's special prepared, laboratory tested 
products to assure unvarying uniformity. 


Over 41 years experience behind Clinton’s 
laboratory service to tanners. 


CLINTON FOODS INC., CLINTON, IOWA 





CORN SYRUP 
LACTIC ACID 





its Spring sales to equal last year’s. 
However, president N. B. Griffin 
expects a slight recession this fall. 

“National income remains high,” 
said Griffin, “and business will be 
stimulated by the GI dividend pay- 
ments. Although national shoe pro- 
duction declined somewhat in 1949, 
we do not look for a serious reces- 
sion this year. There is increasing 
competition in every line and wide- 
spread opportunities for substantial 
business.” 

The three-month strike by Selby 
workers last summer “resulted in 
serious losses,” according to Griffin, 
who added that the company is en- 
gaged now in “repairing the strike 
damage, striving to regain the cus- 
tomers we lost during the strike, and 
increasing the orders of loyal cus- 
tomers who stood by us during the 
strike but reduced their usual or- 
ders.” 

Griffin reported the new firm in 
Manchester, N. H.—the S. & S. Corp. 
—is turning out shoes at improved 
capacity. S. & S. Corp. was formed by 
Selby with Louis Salvage Co. of 
Manchester when Selby announced 
decentralization of its diversified 
lines last Fall. Two other plants are 
also being used. 

Selby is concentrating Portsmouth 
production on its Arch Preserver 
line and is making cheaper lines at 
Manchester. Company officials hope 
that demand for Arch Preserver 
shoes will increase sufficiently to 
permit recall of several hundred em- 
ployes laid off by the decentraliza- 
tion. 

Other Plants 

Portsmouth’s newest shoe indus- 
try, the Schroeder Shoe Co., con- 
tinued to show satisfactory growth 
in 1949, according to John H. 
Schroeder, president. The firm now 
employs approximately 100 workers 
turning out 600 pairs of women’s 
California and cemented dress and 
play shoes daily. 

The firm’s biggest problem today 
is finding more factory space. Out- 
of-town buildings have been offered 
but Schroeder prefers to keep the 
firm located in Portsmouth “where 
the labor in our industry is more 
experienced.” 

Portsmouth’s two companion in- 
dustries to its shoe plants, Vulcan 
Corp., wood heel and last manufac- 
turer, and Mitchellace, Inc., also see 
prospects for a good year. Vulcan’s 
1949 output was down slightly from 
1948 but is expected to rise again in 
1950 with the opening of new selling 
units in Los Angeles and Philadel- 
phia. 

“The firm has opened an office 
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DP Conference 
Walter H. Bieringer, newly-elected national president of the United Service For New 
Americans, discusses liberalizing of present Displaced Persons laws with a distinguished 
administrator, Vice President Alben H. Barkley. Bieringer, vice president of Plymouth 
Rubber Company, Inc., is also chairman of the Massachusetts DP Commission. 








equipped with a lathe-turning depart- 
ment in each of the big selling cen- 
ters to show prospective buyers just 
what they are getting when they or- 
der lasts,” reports Joseph Hendrick, 
manager of the company’s last de- 
partment. “This new system is ex- 
pected to bolster our sales and in- 
crease business in the Portsmouth 
units—the last plant and wood heel 
departments,” he added. 

Vulcan Corp. now employs 300 
workers in the wood heel department 
and 80 in the last department. 

Mitchellace, Inc., has turned out 
an average of 10,000 pairs of shoe- 
laces each and every day in the past 
year, according to D. D. Mitchell, 
head of the firm. Mitchell reports 
that both sales volume and employ- 
ment are normal, keeping pace with 
1948. The plant now has 120 em- 
ployes with the braiding department 
working on a three-shift day. Al- 
though changes in shoe styles natu- 
rally affect lace sales, Mitchell feels 
that business in 1950 will hold at 
least equal to 1949. 


Award To Craddock-Terry 

The Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York City, was awarded Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corp., Lynchburg, Va., 
contract on Invitation No. 5996 cov- 
ering 8656 pairs of women’s service 
shoes. The company was the lone 
bidder on the Navy Invitation. (L&S, 
Jan. 28). 

Award was made on the basis of 
$4.49 per pair for 7056 pairs of 
women’s service white leather pumps, 
$4.33 per pair for 524 pairs of black 
leather pumps, and $4.25 per pair 
for 1076 pairs of women’s service 
black leather oxfords (all at 1/10 of 
one percent, 30 days). Delivery will 
be to the Brooklyn Naval Clothing 
during March. 


TC Announces Hotels 
For Leather Show 

The Tanners’ Council has an- 
nounced that the following hotels 
have assigned rooms for exhibitors 
and visitors at the Leather Show to 
be held March 7-8 in New York City: 
The Waldorf-Astoria (headquarters) , 


The Barclay, Belmont-Plaza, The 
Biltmore, The Chatham, St. Moritz, 
The Shelton, and the Vanderbilt. 
Reservations should be made as 
soon as possible with these hotels 
since unassigned rooms will be re- 
leased for general use after Feb. 25. 


Levor Restores Calf Line 

G. Levor & Co., Inc., Gloversville, 
N. Y., tanner, has restored calf to 
its line of leathers. The tannery al- 
ready is making shipments of white 
calf in smooth and boarded finishes, 
with black and other colors slated 
for production within a few weeks. 

Levor did considerable white calf 
tanning before the war but did not 
resume production of this leather 
until recently because of high raw- 
stock prices. Black, blue, brown and 
white calf will be shown at the Levor 
booth at the forthcoming Leather 
Show in New York. 


International To Close 
Sole Leather Plant 

Further evidence of the downward 
trend in production of shoes with 
leather soles emerged last week with 
the announcement that International 
Shoe Co. will close its oldest sole 
leather cutting plant in St. Louis this 
summer. 

Company officials say ‘increased 
use of synthetics, composition and 
rubber soles is responsible for the 
shutdown. During the past 15 months, 
International’s output of shoes with 
leather soles has dropped off approx- 
imately 40 percent. 

Cutting at the sole and counter de- 
partment located at 1111 Mississippi 
Ave., St. Louis, will cease on June 
15 ‘and sorting and packaging de- 
partments will follow suit as work in 
progress is finished. Some 300 em- 
ployees have already received notices. 
Another 400 employees engaged in 
other jobs at the plant were not 
affected. 

International has five other sole 
leather cutting plants located in 
Arkansas and Missouri. 





Shoe and Slipper Production By Types: November, 1949 





Kind of Footwear Total 


(thousands of pairs) 


Total soles 


All-leather uppers 


Rubber or 
rubber 
com- non- 
position leather 
soles soles Total soles 


Leather 


Part-leather uppers 
(thousands of pairs) 
Rubber or 

rubber Other 


compo- 
Leather sition leather 
soles soles 


Non-leather uppers 
(thousands of pairs) 
Rubber or 
rubber Ot 
non- com 
Leather _ sition 
Total soles soles 





Shoes and Slippers, Total 
Men’s, total 
Youths’ and boys, total ... 
Women’s total 
Misses’, total 
Children’s, total .. 
Infants, total 
Babies’, total 


27,828 
409 


16,504 10,871 640 320 
5,182 3,150 112 
153 1,029 2 
7,025 4,325 450 
732 1,304 38 
1,057 917 
1,553 136 12 
802 10 


179 5,142 


2,102 1,150 
398 196 
65 
3,502 
244 
544 
214 
175 
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for Better Leather Pro} 


A second generation of tanners now 
relies on Rohm & Haas to provide de- 
pendable supplies of tested leather 
chemicals. These chemicals are pro- 
duced in two thoroughly modern plants, 
and they are backed by competent re- 
search which assures their fitness for 
the problems involved in quality 





leather production. 


OROPON — Original and 
Standard Synthetic Bate 


Pioneer enzyme bate developed more 
than 40 years ago, OROPON is still the 
standard bate of the leather industry. 
Grades of OROPON provide a range of 
application from thorough bating of kid 
and glove sheepskins to light bating of 


cattle hides for sole leather. ‘ORTHOLITE. 


For hard se lacquer 


: The first synthetic pest at 
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A Julius Schwartz is now with 
United Manufacturing Co., of Haiti 
as general manager, it is reported. 
The firm, formerly known as Tropical 
Manufacturing Co., makes straw 
footwear. Schwartz is a well-known 
shoe factory superintendent and de- 
signer. 

A Lou Argus has resigned his posi- 
tion with Morton Last Co., and joined 
Vulean Corp., Portsmouth, O., as 
sales representative in the St. Louis 
and Portsmouth areas. He had been 
with Morton since 1933. 


A Michael Hartrich and Edgar Foster 
have joined the sales staff of Valley 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, and are dividing 
the Mid-West territory. Hartrich, 
formerly with I. Miller & Sons, Inc., 
will have offices in Chicago while 
Foster, formerly with D. Siegel, will 
work out of Detroit. 

A Carroll H. Conner has been ap- 
pointed president of Stone Shoe Co., 
Cleveland. He has resigned as mer- 
chandising manager of Younkers of 
Iowa. 

A Thomas Bata, Canadian head of 
the world-wide Bata Shoe Co., is 
presently visiting New Zealand and 
Australia to look over possible sites 
for the erection of new factories. 
Bata left England on Jan. 5 on a 
32,000 mile tour of Bata companies 
in the Far East and the Pacific. 

A Benjamin D. White has been pro- 
moted to vice president in charge of 
engineering at the Bearfoot Sole Co., 
Wadsworth, O. Edward Gulbis has 
been named vice president in charge 
of research and development. 


A Curtis Hubbell has been named 
general manager of the Newport, 
Ark., factory of Trimfoot Co., shoe 
manufacturers. David E. Ward, for- 
merly with the Ralston-Purina Co., of 
St. Louis, has joined the organiza- 
tion in an executive capacity. 

A Lyle F. Harris, president-treasurer 
of Warren Belting Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been elected president of 
the Worcester Chamber of Commerce. 
He was formerly president of the 
American Leather Belting Assn., and 





is now a director. Before purchasing 
the Warren Co., in 1936, Harris was 
general sales manager and vice presi- 
dent of Graton & Knight Co., Worces- 
ter tanner. 


A Richard Austin, formerly superin- 
tendent at the Chaffee, Mo., plant of 
Jay Allen Ward Co., manufacturer of 
baby shoes, is now with Ed. White 
Junior Shoe Co., Paragould, Ark. The 
Chaffee plant has been closed and 
consolidated with Ward’s plant in 
Advance, Mo. 


A Chris Markos is now packing room 
foreman at Sam Smith Shoe Corp., 
Newmarket, N. H. He was formerly 
— Saxe Glassman Shoe Corp., Saco, 
e. 
A George L. Smith, president and 
treasurer of G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., 
has been named chairman of the Boots 
and Shoes Division of the Legal Aid 
Society’s 1950 campaign. 
A Milton R. Katzenberg, president of 
Jacob Stern and Sons, New York hide 
importers, has been elected president 
of the Hide Clearing Assn. of the 
New York Commodity Exchange. He 
succeeds Floyd Y. Keeler who re- 
cently was named president of the 
Exchange. Katzenberg is also vice 
president of the Exchange and has 
been a member of its board of gov- 
ernors for years. 
A Arthur Bowman is stitching room 
foreman at Sam Smith Shoe Corp., 
Newmarket, N. H. He formerly held 
the same position with Laconia Shoe 
Co., Inc., Laconia, N. H 
A Samuel Belansky has joined Bick- 
ford Shoes, Inc., Boston, as packing 
room foreman. 
A Charles Blanc, chief designer at 
Carlisle Shoe Co.’s New York office, 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments in their style and design de- 
partments: Elaine Aldino, Margaret 
Dorman, and Irene Tsevdos. 
A John B. Stovall, formerly with the 
general sales department of Butler 
Bros., Chicago, has been appointed 
retail sales manager. He will be 
responsible for all sales promotion 
activities in the Scott-Burr Stores 
Corp. 
A Jack Quinn is reported to have left 
Quinn Products Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of cork wedges, plat- 
forms, and clogs for the shoe trade. 
Nicholas Spano is president of the 
firm. 


A Fred J. Zaiss has been elected 
treasurer of A. J. Beford Shoe, Inc., 
Lititz, Pa. manufacturer of stitch- 
down footwear. Zaiss will continue 
in his present capacity as sales man- 
ager. 


AH. P. Conrad has resigned as 
superintendent of the Crown Shoe 
Mfg. Co. plant in Palmyra, Mo. He 
has been succeeded by E. J. Traut- 
man of Columbus, O., a veteran of 
25 years in the trade. 


A Richard Sobel is now sales rep- 
resentative for Fern Shoe Co., Los 
Angeles. He will cover California, 


‘excepting San Francisco, Oakland 


and Los Angeles. 


A Mack Seely is now Southeastern 
sales representative for Monogram 
Footwear, Inc., succeeding Steve 
Lukas, recently resigned. He was 
formerly women’s shoe buyer for 
Kraft Fine Shoes, Rock Hill, N. C. 


A Walter T. Spicer, executive sec- 
retary of the Associated Shoe Indus- 
tries of Southeastern Massachusetts, 
has resigned as a member of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development in 
Brockton, Mass. 


A Carl Johnson, formerly superin- 
tendent of Hubbard Shoe Co., East 
Rochester, N. H., is joining Stone- 
Tarlow Co., Inc., Brockton, in the 
same capacity. 


A Julius Kratowich has joined B & W 
Footwear Co., Inc., Webster, as stitch- 
ing room foreman. Irving Katz is 
cutting room foreman and Al Koss 
is superintendent. 


A Mrs. Gertrude L. Kleinfeld has 
been named president of Kay-Hine 
Lynch Shoe Corp. She succeeds her 
husband, the late Max Kleinfeld, who 
founded the firm 25 years ago. 


4 Henry Mendelson has been ap- 
pointed general manager of M. J. 
Saks Shoe Corp, He was formerly 
with I. Miller & Sons, Inc., as as- 
sistant sales manager. 


A Pierre Brouillet, manager of the 
Quebec Branch of Dun & Bradstreet 
of Canada, Ltd., has been named 
executive vice president of the Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. of Canada. He 
succeeds Frank Millington who re- 
signed to become general manager 
of Daoust & Lalonde, Inc., Montreal 
shoe manufacturer. 
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A principal cause of toe discomfort is wrinkled, or 
loose, toe linings ... this condition can be prevented 
by the use of “‘Celastic’’* Box Toes! 

The reason: “Celastic” is a woven fabric impreg- 
nated with a plastic compound that fuses together 
lining, box toe and doubler to form a strong three- 
ply unit. 

Technically speaking . . . when the plastic com- 
pound is activated by the solvent, the resulting col- 
loidal solution penetrates the adjoining lining and 
doubler . . . when the solvent evaporates, the plas- 
tic compound hardens, securing itself in the weave 
of the toe lining and doubler... locking them to 
the “Celastic” box toe. This fusion provides a se- 
cure toe lining and a smooth interior . . . assures 


toe comfort for the wear-life of the shoe, 


A year of active wear yet 
toe linings remain smooth, 
secure, wrinkle-free... 
with “ CELASTIC” 





*CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 
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ILAIBOIR NIEWS 


Pay Hike at Shank Co. 
Campello Shank Co., Brockton, 
Mass., has granted its 60 workers a 
wage increase of three cents hourly 
across the board and a return to the 
old vacation pay plan, according to 
its new contract with the Cut Sole 
Local of the Brotherhood of Shoe and 
Allied Craftsmen. The contract is 
essentially the same as that in effect 
between the Cut Sole Local and cut 
sole firms in the Brockton district. 
The vacation pay plan provides that 
workers with five or more years of 
service receive a two weeks’ vacation 
at 80 hours’ straight time rate, one 
week at 40 hours’ straight time rate 
for one te five years of service, and 
three days at 24 hours’ straight time 
for six months to one year of service. 
eee oe 


Belle-Moc Workers Return 


Close to 100 shoe workers employed 
as hand-sewers at Belle-Moc, Inc., 
Lewiston, Me., manufacturer of men’s 
and women’s hand sewn moccasins, 
have returned to work after a wild- 
cat strike of several days. The strike 
was unauthorized by the Lewiston- 
Auburn Shoe Workers Protective 
Assn., which arranged a wage settle- 
ment with the firm. 

— > 


Govt. Enters N. Y. Dispute 


Federal conciliation commissioner 
B. J. Forman has announced that the 
U. S. Conciliation Service will soon 
enter the labor dispute between the 
New York slipper and play shoe in- 
dustry and Joint Council 13, United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO. For- 
man said the government will call a 
meeting with labor and management 
groups before the current contract 
expires on Feb. 15 in efforts to bring 
about a new contract. 

A deadlock in negotiations between 
union and the National Assn. of Slip- 
per and Playshoe Manufacturers re- 
sulted from a union demand for a 
35 hour week and the Association’s 
demand for a wage cut of 5-10 cents 
per hour. 

Approximately 65 factories in the 
New York area employing about 5000 
shoe workers are involved in the dis- 
pute. No union spokesmen were avail- 
able for comment. 

——— = 


BSAC Seeks Election at Alberts 


The Brotherhood of Shoe and Al- 
lied Craftsmen, Brockton independ- 
ent, has petitioned the NLRB for a 
bargaining agent election to be held 
at the Albert Shoe Co., Middleboro, 
Mass. The action is regarded as the 
BSAC’s first step in a campaign to 
organize all shoe workers in the im- 
mediate area. 

All 150 workers at the Alberts 
plant, operated by the owners of 
Sportswelt Shoe Co., Inc., in North 
Easton, Mass., have signified their 
desire to be represented by the BSAC, 
according to union officials. The 
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union has also contracted independent 
unions in the area, seeking to join 
forces in an organizing drive. 





End Career Girl Dispute 


A two-day walkout by 175 workers 
at Career Girl, Inc., Haverhill, Mass., 
manufacturers of women’s cemented 
sandals, was ended last week after 
the Massachusetts State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration settled a 
wage dispute. The walkout occurred 





when the company attempted to op- 
erate a new price schedule. Career 
Girl was formed after Coronet Shoe 
Co. was liquidated recently. 


—_———~ »—__. 


There have been nearly 8,000 trade- 
marks issued to shoe, leather and allied 
products used in the shoe industry. 


(na) Robert P. Wadlow, age 22, of Alton, 
Illinois, had the largest foot on record. 
He wore a size 37 shoe. He was eight 
feet nine and one-half inches tall—the 
tallest man in the U. S. He died in 1940 
while appearing at a shoe exhibit under 
the sponsorship of a St. Louis shoe firm. 
A brace which he wore in his shoe chafed 
and infected his ankle, resulting in death. 
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Massachusetts 


@ Winston Shoe Co., reportedly 
moving to another city, will now 
definitely remain at its present Salem 
site, according to president John 
Rimer. Rimer said he will hire an 
additional 200 workers to augment 
his present force of 350. 


@ Shoe and leather plants in the 
Boston area report Dec. orders show 
an increase over those of Nov. but 
over-all volume has dropped about 
three percent, according to the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. 
An over-all increase of three percent 
usually takes place at this time. 





@® New England employment _in- 
creased by about 45,700 jobs in Dec. 
over Nov. but total employment was 
still 166,800 under Dec., 1948. Among 
industries showing sizable gains were 
the leather and apparel manufactur- 
ing industries. 

@ The Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security reports that 
the state shoe industry showed 
seasonal employment gains in Dec., 
particularly among men’s shoe manu- 
facturers (excluding men’s. work 
shoes). Women’s shoe and _ slipper 
plants showed wider employment 
fluctuations than other shoe plants, 


principally because their seasonal, 


dips were pronounced and longer 
than others. 


@ Ruth Shoe Co., Newburyport, re- 
ports the plant is now at full capacity 
with all workers recalled. The plant 
now employs 915 workers. Outlook 
is considered good for the next few 
months. 

@® Gilbert & Co., Westboro, sheep 
tanners, have installed a new Sheri- 
dan embossing and smooth plating 
press as part of its modernization 
program. 


@® Stroebel Leather Co., Haverhill, 
has moved its offices and plant from 
18 South Central St., to 64 Wingate 
St. The firm manufactures toplifts. 


@ Sea Leathers, Inc., Boston, is now 
offering Alaskan Salmon leather in 
red, green, blue and three shades of 
brown for shoes and leather goods. 
Salmon leather was developed by the 
firm with the cooperation of the 
Fisheries, which designed and in- 
stalled special machinery for take- 
off of the fish skins. The leather is 
said to have excellent strength and 
wearing qualities. 

@ Vassar Footwear Corp. has been 
organized to manufacture footwear 
in Worcester. E. M. Bonyhady is 
president and B. Seigel is treasurer. 


@ Directors of American Hide and 
Leather Co., Boston, have declared a 
cuarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share for the period ending March 
31, 1950 on outstanding shares of 
six percent cumulative preferred 
stock, payable March 10 to sitock- 
holders of record Feb. 28. 


® A bill in equity has been filed ask- 
ing for appointment of a receiver for 
Lincoln Shoe Machinery Corp., Lynn, 
for alleged failure to pay an execu- 
tion, it is reported. 

®@ Creditors committee of Leather- 
bury Shoe Co., Boston footwear 
manufacturer, is reported to have 
proposed settlement as follows: pay- 
ment of 7% percent in four months, 
2% percent in one year, and five 
percent in two years, making a total 
of 15 percent. 

@® Bently Shoe Corp. has been 
organized to manufacture shoes in 
Webster, it is reported. The new 
company will take over the plant 
formerly occupied by Wing Step 
Shoe Corp. 


New Hampshire 


@® A new concern, the Franklin 
Leather Co., plans to build a plant 
in Franklin if the New Hampshire 
Water Pollution Board approves its 
proposed location. The firm plans 
immediate erection of a tannery and 
the employment of at least 75 work- 
ers at the start of operations. 

@ The International Shoe Co. plant 
in Claremont, closed Feb. 3 due to 
lack of orders, is scheduled to resume 
operations on Feb. 13, according to 
Peter J. LaChance, superintendent. 
® The State Dept. of Labor reports 
an increase of approximately 800 
workers in New Hampshire shoe fac- 
tories during Dec. “In the shoe in- 
dustry, employment appears to have 





Seeking New Blood 


. .. is A. W. Goetz,’ director of Pratt 
Institute School of Leather and Tanning 
Technology, Brooklyn, N. Y., who will ad- 
dress students at various New England 
high schools on Feb. 13 and 14. Purpose 
of the talks is to interest young men in 
attending the industry-sponsored school. 
Goetz will speak at Marblehead and Salem, 
Mass., High Schools on Feb. 13, and at 
Peabody and Woburn, Mass., High Schools 
the following day. He will present factual 
information concerning the course, its re- 
quirements, and the need of the industry 
for technically trained personnel. 








been maintained on a higher level at 
the end of 1949 than in 1948,” the 
report states. This was attributed to 
an upswing in partial employment 
during the past year. 


New York 

@ Alan Miller, Inc., New York manu- 
facturer of leather and fabric hand- 
bags, has purchased plant and fixtures 
of Friedman & Shanborn, Inc., at 
20 East 33rd St. ; 


@ The Guild of Better Shoe Manu- 
facturers has scheduled its advance 
early Fall opening for the week of 
May 1, according to Albert Bogutz, 
president. Main Fall openings will be 
held July 24. 

@ United States Rubber Co., New 
York, is introducing new rubbers with 
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MODEL “5 P” — DOUBLE CYLINDER SETTING MACHINE 








RECOMMENDED FOR SETTING SIDES, KIPS AND HIDES 
FOR UPPER OR SOLE LEATHER, WITH SPECIAL 
FITTINGS FOR DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WORK. 


Use Best Equipment For Best Results. 
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BRANCHES 
2362 No. Stanley Place 1101 Frankford Avenue 59 East Alpine Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Newark, New Jersey 


EUROPEAN FACTORIES: 








Bramley, Leeds, Oberursel, Taunus, ; Paris, 
England Germany France 
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Ammonium 
Bicarbonate 





Other Products 
for Tanners 


® Cleansing Soda XX 
© Snowflake* Crystals 


*Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. 
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for 
perfect neutralization 


rapid penetration 


For the uniform. neutralization that fine- 
grain leathers demand, more and more tan- 
ners are specifying SOLVAY Ammonium 
Bicarbonate. They depend on this pure 
Solvay product for high-speed penetration 
—and a more level bottom for dyeing. So 
always buy the finest Ammonium Bicar- 
bonate by name—SOLVAY... for 
SOLVAY is the name leading tanners rely 
on for perfect neutralization every time. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland 


Detroit + Houston « New Orleans « New York « Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - St, Louis + Syracuse 
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WHITTEMORE-WRIGHT CO., Inc. 


Compounders and Sulphonators of Oil 
for Tanners and Leather Finish Manufacturers 


Tel. CHA. 1180 
Charlestown District 







ESTABLISHED 1908 


Boston, Mass. 











non-spatter heels called Hose-Savers. 
Heels are molded with special taps 
to drain off water and mud. 


@® Dreher Leather Mfg. Corp., New 
York City, reports it is making a 
new line of reptile upper leathers. 


@ Melvin Henkin Leather Co., New 
York City, is offering a choice of 21 
colors in its Spring line. 


@ John D. Ferriso is now sole owner 
of Nu Lam Products Co., Brooklyn 
manufacturer of children’s shearling 
booties, slippers and moccasins. 


@ Robert J. Evans and Robert J. 
Traver have purchased and begun 
operations in the Tryon Glove Co., 
Gloversville. Purchase was made 
from George W. Denton, George R. 
Lewis and Mr. Traver. Evans pur- 
chased the same business five years 
ago from Fred Vickery but sold it 
two years later. 


® Assignee’s sale of assets of Saxon 
Leather Products, Inc., New York 
City manufacturer of leather prod- 
ucts, brought $5600, it is reported. 


@ Trustee under $10,000 bond has 
been appointed in the bankruptcy 
matter of Mackey-Starr, Inc., New 
York City women’s shoe manufac- 
turer, it is reported. 


@® The recently-formed Allegro Shoe 
Co., operating in the Little Falls 
plant formerly occupied by the 
liquidated Melrose Slipper Co., is 
planning rapid expansion, according 
to Edith Forschner, president. The 
company now employs about 300 
workers with a weekly payroll of 
about $10,000. The firm, which 
manufactures 150 cases of women’s 
play shoes daily hopes to raise its 
workers from 700 to 900 shortly and 
production to 800 cases per day. 
Seventy-five percent of workers will 
be women. 


@ The Kid Leather Guild has moved 
into new quarters at 1270 Broadway, 
New York City. 


® Cutter-Karcher Shoe Co., New 
York, is entering the wholesale shoe 
business, according to Ed Karcher, 
vice president and secretary. The 
firm operates 25 leased shoe depart- 
ments in 11 states. 


@ Anthony Bonafide, trading as 
Imperial Case Co., leather goods 
manufacturer in New York, has filed 
a voluntary bankruptcy petition in 
Eastern District Court, it is reported. 
Liabilities are listed at $13,753 and 
current assets at $1,703. 


@ The Champion Glove Corp. has 
opened offices in Brooklyn, where it 
will manufacture plastic-coated work 
gloves. Louis K. Braunston is presi- 
dent, Arthur A. Mayers is vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Henry 
Seidman is secretary and assistant 
sales manager, and Morton B. Harley 
is factory superintendent. 


® Caprice Creations, Inc., New York 
City, has introduced a foam rubber 
innersole feature in its new casual 
slipper line of Terrie Toes. 


Washington, D. C. 

@ The United Kingdom during the 
first half of 1949 exported about 
416,613 British pounds worth of foot- 
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wear, soles and heels, according to 
the Commerce Dept. For all of 1948, 
these exports valued at 1,033,437 
pounds. 

@® The Office of Small Business, 
Economie Cooperation Administra- 
tion, has issued a 51-page handbook 
called “‘Guide for the Prospective Ex- 
porter,” designed especially for the 
small businessman considering export 
trade under the Marshall Plan. The 
booklet analyzes the 10 steps needed 
in planning an export business. 


Missouri 


® Jay Allen Ward Co., manufac- 
turer of boys’ shoes, will close its 
plant in Chaffee this month, accord- 
ing to John LaMarr, superintendent. 
The plant will be consolidated with 
another in Advance which has already 
absorbed another factory at Bis- 
marck. Some 85 employes, most of 
whom are accepting jobs in Advance, 
are affected. 


Tennessee 


® The Union City plant of Salant & 
Salant Co., has been placed on a 
three-day week until further notice. 
The company has curtailed produc- 
tion at all its plants. 


Arkansas 


® Frolic Footwear, Inc., is expand- 
ing its plant at Jonesboro to increase 
output and add 150 workers. An 
annex to the present plant is being 
financed by the Jonesboro Chamber 
of Commerce. The company’s $800,- 
000 annual payroll makes it the 
town’s largest industry and the new 
unit will boost the payroll to $1,250,- 
000 yearly. 


California 


@ The West Coast Shoe Travelers 
Associates is planning a “Greater 
Los Angeles Shoe Week” for some- 
time this month. Many retailers are 
expected to cooperate in the pro- 
gram. 

@ Cobbler’s, Inc., will soon move its 
entire production to its factory at 
Williamsport, Pa. The firm recently 
sold its third-floor factory lease and 
equipment to West Shoe Mfg. Co. 
The firm has contracted with Illing 
of California for the manufacture of 
500 pairs of casuals daily until March 
20. 


@ C. H. Baker Corp., operating shoe 
stores throughout California specialty 
and department stores, is adding 
new departments in Ivers Depart- 
ment Store, Los Angeles, and The 
Orange Belt Emporium, Pomona, 
sometime in March. The firm has 
been in business in California since 
1899. 


Canada 


® The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that Canadian shoe factories 
turned out 3,124,266 pairs of leather 
boots and shoes during Oct., an in- 
crease of 7.5 percent over the same 
month a year ago. Production for 
the first 10 months of 1949 totaled 
30,668,959 pairs as compared with 
26,613,913 pairs in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 
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quick...easy to use 





The tanning industry is making increasing and effective 
use of “VIRGINIA” liquid Sulfur Dioxide (SO2) for 
chrome reduction. Chrome solutions are uniform and 
easily adapted to your tannages. You should get full 
information about our simple, flexible, and easily con- 
trolled method for reducing dichromates with “Vir- 
GINIA”’ liquid (99.98+ percent pure) Sulfur Dioxide. 
Available by the cylinder, drum, or tank car. 

Write today for literature descriptive of the many 
uses and applications of “VIRGINIA” liquid SO2. Ad- 
dress VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY, West Norfolk, 


Virginia. 





Established 1898 





WEST NORFOLK ¢ NEW YORK +» BOSTON + DETROIT 


50 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
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Big Feet + Big Shoes = Big Future 


HY should big men with out- 

sized feet have trouble buying 
shoes? Why should they have to pay 
up to $40 or $50 for custom-made 
shoes to fit? And if America’s big- 
feet shoe market was large enough in 
potential, why couldn’t it be profita- 
bly sold with a specialized service? 


Four years ago three young men 
of Brockton, Mass., tossed these ques- 
tions back and forth among them. 
And out of the challenge was born 
King-Size, Inc., a small mail order 
shoe firm catering to the complete 
footwear needs of big-footed males. 
The business three years ago started 
with a shoestring capital pooled by 
the three partners is today doing a 
handsome gross, 


An Idea Is Born 


During the war, two of the partners 
were with companies filling contracts 
for GI shoes. They were impressed 
with the number of orders for out-size 
shoes. They eventually asked them- 
selves the logical question: After the 
war who would fit these feet? 


Immediately after the war, the 
three men—Bernard Z. Lazerus, 
Manuel Alter and Arthur Alexander 
—were ready to launch their idea. 
It wasn’t to be a catch-all mail order 
shoe business but one specializing 
solely in big-hoofed males. But at 
that time, 1945-46, shoe manufactur- 
ers were taking on no new accounts, 
had their problems supplying existing 
accounts. Moreover, the thought of 
the trouble of making up out-size 
shoes when they couid sell their full 
output of regular footwear, left the 
manufacturers cold. So the three 
young men were forced to wait a full 
year. 


These three practical-minded young 
men didn’t go overboard on the idea. 
All held on to their executive jobs 
with other firms. Today, though 
King-Size, Inc. has expanded enor- 
mously, they still hold their other 
jobs—though now they have a staff 
aiding them at King-Size. 
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Meet King-Size, Inc., an ingenious idea in 
shoe merchandising: a mail order firm spe- 
cializing in out-size shoes for big men. 





ARTHUR ALEXANDER 





Sales 


At the end of the first year, 1947, 
the new firm had only 1,000 custom- 
ers. Here was the crisis. Had their 
idea proved a lemon? Should they 
continue? They decided to try an- 
other year. By the end of 1948 the 
customer list had grown to 6,000, 
grossing a dollar volume of $88,000. 
They were well over the hump. By 
the end of 1949 their list had swelled 
appreciably. 


Because the field is so limited and 
specialized, this business had not 
been easy to build. Of the country’s 
52,000,000 adult males, King-Size 
estimates that about two percent wear 
out-size shoes. Thus there is a 
“paper” potential of about 1,000,000 


customers. 


Advertising has been the right arm 
of this business. The budget has 
grown from an initial budget of 
$5,000 to a current $25,000. King- 
Size has advertised its shoes on a 
money-back guarantee in as many as 
80 different national publications. 
The ads are headed “For Big Men 
Only” and solicit inquiries for the 
firm’s free catalog. The inquirer 
then selects the desired style from the 
catalog, 


Cost per inquiry started at about 
60-70 cents, but has now risen to over 
$1. This was not expected, but the 
potential market slowly began to nar- 
row down, the ads eliciting fewer in- 
quiries than at the beginning. Money 
is actually lost on the initial sale be- 
cause of the cost of bringing it in. 
However, from there on the customer 
is relatively permanent, and the many 
repeat orders become profitable. To- 
day the ads run about 50 lines as com- 
pared with only 14 at the start. King- 
Size is still experimenting with ad- 
vertising media. For instance, it re- 
ceived a surprising response from 
several women’s magazines, while, 
the returns from some of the men’s 
magazines were disappointing. 


Despite the unique service King- 
Size renders to consumers, sales are 
still made by hard selling. Says 
Alexander, “Just because the size is 
right doesn’t guarantee the sale. Style, 
price and quality come into the pic- 
ture. The customer still has to be 


sold.” 
Styles 


King-Size, Inc. started with only 
one style of shoe, a conventional 


straight-tip oxford in black and 
brown. Today it carries nine 
styles in dress shoes. These are 


changed seasonally with correspond- 
ing changes in the catalog. In addi- 
tion, a high and low work shoe are 
stocked. These didn’t appear until 
the start of the second year. Because 
many customers requested out-size 
rubbers and overshoes to go with 
their shoes, a line of rubber footwear 
is now carried. Starting late in 1949 
a line of slippers was introduced, and 
ultimately a line of sox. 


All the dress shoes are Goodyear 
welts, and all except the sport shoes 
have 12-13 iron soles. In fact, the 
shoes are designed throughout espe- 
cially for the foot demands of big, 
heavy men. Sturdiness is an essen- 
tial in such footwear.  All-leather 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Superior Fill... Superb Lustre... 


SUPERFIL 


United’s New Heel and Edge Stain 




















USAC announces SUPERFIL STAIN for heels and edges — a-new 
edge finishing material in all popular shades with the finest fill and 
lustre ever available. 


Made from a new formula and by a completely new method, SUPER- 
FIL combines more plus advantages than other edge inks. It’s easily 
applied by machine or hand. A high solid content leaves a well filled 
foundation for easy setting. Drying time is quick — coverage uniform 
and spread is economical. SUPERFIL provides a high style finish to all 
types of heels or edges. 








If you haven’t yet used SUPERFIL, you owe it to yourself to try this 
modern finish. You, like the many present users, will be pleased with 
the appearance of your heels and edges. PRODUCTS 
OF 


Only SUPERFIL Gives All These 
* Good mileage — ° Easy setting ¢ May be used one-set B B CHEMICAL CO. 


easy application : or two-set over reg- : 
* High lustre ular fillers (or over a 
° Flexible — durable primer as a two coat FINISHES FOR UPPERS 





¢ Excellent fill 
* Uniform color * Machine or hand — one-set operation) BOTTOMS * HEELS * EDGES 
e Fast drying application ¢ Thoroughly tested 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Chemical Additives For Chrome Retans 


T is, of course, well known to tan- 

ners that the chrome retanning 
process can give a softer and heavier 
leather than the _ straightforward 
chrome tan. Moreover, with the re- 
tan the tanner is able to exercise a 
greater control over the quality and 
characteristics of the finished leather 
than is possible with one-bath chrome. 

By altering the amount of chro- 
mium fixed by the hide it is possible 
to influence considerably the physical 
properties of the retan. Moreover, a 
great deal can be done by careful 
choice of retan agent and by the 
timely use of certain chemical addi- 
tives. 

Of these one of the simplest and 
most useful is sodium sulphate. This 
is available in the crystalline and 
anhydrous form. Usually the latter 
is chosen as being more economical. 
It is a tan to slightly pink crystalline 
powder and the commercial grades 
usually assay about 93.0 percent 
minimum of Na»SO;. A good qual- 
ity grade normally contains less than 
1 percent sodium chloride; less than 
0.1 percent iron; less than 0.2 per- 
cent insoluble matter: less than 0.2 
percent organic matter with the re- 
mainder of impurities as sodium sul- 
phate. If not kept dry sodium sul- 
phate will readily oxidize to the sul- 
phate. 


Tighter Grain 


Sodium sulphate when added to the 
chromium sulphate tan liquor tends to 
produce a leather with a tighter grain 
and finer break, which when vege- 
table tanning extracts are to be used 
for the retan is particularly valuable. 
About 7.5 percent sodium sulphite on 
the pickled weight is recommended 
for gloving leather. In this case the 
sulphite should be added to the tan 
liquor half way through the process. 


Where the chromed stock is to be 
neutralized before retanning with 
syntans it is a sound practice to use 
a mixture of sodium sulphite and 
bisulphite for neutralizing. This has 
a mild action on the surface of the 
skin and at the same time its pene- 
trative ability is of a high order. 
Before the war an I. G. Farben prod- 
uct was held in high esteem. This 
was made up of: 
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By 
Paul |. Smith 


753 parts by weight sodium sul- 
phite. 

122 parts by weight sodium bi- 
sulphite. 

75 parts by weight Trilon A, 

50 parts by weight sodium phtha- 
late. 

When used as 114-3 percent on the 
dry weight of skin in 200-300 per- 
cent water of 30-50 deg. C. for 14-34 
hour this mixture exercised a high 
buffering action, removed excess acid 
and increased the stability to boiling 
test of the leather. The presence of 
excess acid in chromed stock will tend 
to cause case hardening and “graini- 
ness” of the leather during retanning. 
Where neutralization is specified it is 
recommended that this should take 
place immediately after tanning and 
without rinsing since this process will 
remove some of the chromium pres- 
ent. 


Glauber’s Salt 


Another valuable additive for re- 
tanning solutions is sodium sulphate 
or Glauber’s Salt. This, also, is avail- 
able as a crystallized salt or in anhy- 
drous form. The well known Glauber’s 
Salt contains 43 percent sodium sul- 
phate and 56 percent water of crystal- 
lization: the anhydrous salt contains 
99 percent sodium sulphate and no 
water of crystallization. For this rea- 
son many tanners prefer to use the 
anhydrous form, which.is, of course. 
more economical. 


The effect of sodium sulphate on a 
chrome tanning liquor is to reduce 
the chromium content of the resultant 
leather. Wilson and Gallum have sug- 
gested that the retarding action is due 
to the formation of addition com- 
pounds between the added salt and 
the chromium compounds, Hydration 
of the sodium sulphate also takes 
place and tends to complicate the 
issue. The retarding influence of 
sodium sulphate can be usefully ex- 
ploited where it is required to reduce 
the chrome content so as to enable a 
higher percentage of natural vege- 
table tannins to be taken up. By add- 
ing 5 percent sodium sulphate 


towards the second half of the chrom- 
ing process the tanner can obtain a 
tighter grained and flatter leather 
than would be possibie in the normal 
way. 

The use of sodium sulphate in 
vegetable tanning is beneficial pro- 
vided the pH of the liquor is not 
allowed to drop below pH 5 and the 
percentage of salt does not rise above 
5 percent on the pickled weight of 
stock. Sodium sulphate, and simi- 
larly sodium chloride, tends to slow 
down the absorption of tannin bodies 
and so prevents “graininess.” 


Chrome Retanning 


The use of one commercial product 
(molecularly dehydrated phosphate 
glass) in the chrome-retanning proc- 
ess is assuming greater importance. 
As manufactured, this phosphate con- 
tains not less than 67.0 percent P2O5, 
with impurities totalling less than 0.2 
percent. Its principal use in re-tan- 
ning is found for it in restraining 
or retarding the absorption of tannin 
by the chromed stock. In this way 
the distribution of tannin is improved 
and the grain does not become 
“plugey” from overtanning. Where 
a formate masked liquor is used the 
solution should be acidified to lower 
the pH to 3.5-4.0. , 


Sodium Aluminate 


Another useful additive is sodium 
aluminate, a white powder readily 
soluble in water. The good quality 
commercial grade contains 90 percent 
soluble aluminate and is extremely 
low in iron and insoluble matter: 
solutions up to 10 percent concentra- 
tion have good stability. By adding 
a relatively small percentage of alu- 
minate to the chrome tanning liquor it 
is possible to prevent the too rapid 
take-up of natural tannins and to 
achieve a general lightening of colour. 
About 5 percent sodium aluminate 
(based on weight of pickled stock) 
to the chromium sulphate solution 
10 minutes before the end of chrom- 
ing will prove very beneficial in in- 


(Concluded on Page 30) 
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How to Apply 


LINK-BELT 
FLUID DRIVES 


Smooth out shock loads 
Protect motors and driven machinery 
Reduce power consumption 
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Write our nearest office, Today! > 


TYPES OF LINK-BELT 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


Precision Steel Roller Chain P.I.V. Variable Speed Drives 
Silverstreak Silent Chain Fluid Drives 

Steel and Malleable Chain V-Belt Drives 

Worm Gear Drives Ball Bearings 

Herringbone Gear Drives Roller Bearings 

Helical Gear Drives Babbitted Bearings 

Gearmotors Couplings, Clutches, Collars, etc. 
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The ever-growing list of applications for 

Link-Belt Fluid Drives includes such impor- 

anc tant machines as tannery drums. 

Recent reports show their output 

to be doubled, when Link-Belt Fluid Drives 
are installed. 


This new Book will enable you quickly and 
easily to select the right size and form best 
suited to your specific needs. 


Learn how you can save power on start- 
ing loads, use smaller motors, protect driven 
machinery against shock loads and increase 
productivity of equipment. 

Ask for Book No. 2385. It’s more than a 
catalog. It contains complete specifications 
and selection tables, engineering data and 
numerous interesting “case histories” of ma- 
jor benefits derived from use of Link-Belt 
Fluid Drives in tanning and other industries. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


. 11,708-A4 


LINK{@}BELT 


Power Transmission Machinery 
“THE COMPLETE LINE” 
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fluencing the subsequent tanning 
process. The following results can 
be achieved by use of aluminate: 

1. Prevents rapid absorption of 
natural tannins, particularly the take- 
up of tannin in the grain or surface 
of the skin. 

2. Lightens the colour. 

3. Ensures a softer and fuller 
leather. 

4. Tends to flatten the grain and 
give a smoother surface than would 
be possible to obtain with a straight 
re-tan. 

5. Restrains dyeing and is. there- 
fore particularly useful where light 
pastel shades are required. 


Sodium Acetate 


Sodium acetate is a valuable chem- 
ical finding several uses in retanning 
processes. Apart from its well known 
use as a depickling agent when it 
insures that the pH will not rise 
above 4.5, even if a 100 percent ex- 
cess is present, and yet insures a 
more uniform and faster neutraliza- 
tion, this salt can be of particular 
usefulness in retanning with syntans. 

For white sports leather, sodium 
acetate not only helps to lighten the 
colour but can also produce a very 
white cut and its presence as a mask- 
ing agent increases the heat resistance 
of the finished leather. One method 
which has been proved to be very 
satisfactory entails adding a small 
quantity of neutral syntan to the 
chrome liquor at the conclusion of 
the tanning process; this is followed 
by a small quantity of sodium ace- 
tate. About 5 percent syntan and 1 
percent sodium acetate on weight of 
pickled stock are useful proportions. 
Usually the stock is pre-tanned with 
syntan and in this case the addition 
of 1% to 11% percent sodium acetate 
with the syntan is recommended. The 
value of the acetate lies in its ability 


to form a violet-bluish complex with 
the chrome salt which is very much 
brighter than the chrome complexes 
formed when conventional neutraliz- 
ing agents are employed. 

Where tanned stock, either in the 
chromed or retanned state, is greasy, 
use can be made of some of the new 
emulsion degreéasers. In this field the 
fat-derived surface active agents, e.g. 
polyethylene glycol derivatives of 
fatty amines, fatty amides and fatty 
acids. Of these the glycol derivatives 
of the fatty amides are of special 
interest owing to their outstanding 
resistance to hydrolysis and stability 
at both high and low pH. These 
glycol derivatives are coming into 
greater use both for emulsifying pur- 
poses and as softening agents and in 
some ways they resemble the action 
of I, G. Farben Emulphor degreasing 
compounds which were generally 
used with trichlorethylene. 


—.—_————. 


Big Feet... 

(Continued from Page 26) 
soles are used and are guaranteed to 
wear six months. To date there have 
been few comebacks. 

The dress shoes sell from $9.95 to 
$13.95; loafers at $10.95; work shoes 
at $10.95; slippers at $6.95. Rubbers 
sell for $3.95 if purchased alone, but 
at $2.95 when sold with a pair of 
shoes. The out-size sox sell for six 
pairs for $5.45, come in 10 patterns. 


Sizes 
King-Size carries sizes 10 to 16, 
AAA to EEE. Eight of the nine dress 
styles are carried in 72 sizes each. 
So just a single size on the pair for 
these eight styles means an inventory 
of 576 pairs. The actual specializa- 
tion is in the 12-16 size range, sizes 
difficult or impossible to buy in the 

average retail store. 
Says Alexander, “Retailers would 
be foolhardy to carry out-sizes—those 
over 12. This would be costly for 


them. Such sizes should be left in 
the hands of a specialized group. 
Hence, our business is not competing 
with the retailer’s but rather supple- 
menting it.” 

Oddly enough, the partners report 
that though they receive orders from 
all over the U. S., as yet they have 
found no particular sector where the 
number of out-size feet are pre- 
dominantly greater than in other re- 
gions. However, the firm is keeping 
a close check on this, hopes to come 
up later with more conclusive data. 

Despite the wide size range carried 
by King-Size, several extraordinary 
cases have come along. For example, 
recently an Albany, N. Y., man 
bought a pair of size 18 shoes from 
the firm. Then he wrote, saying he 
needed a pair of rubbers for the 
shoes. He added that one firm 
wanted $600 to make him up a pair. 
This size wasn’t carried by the firm 
nor by Gold Seal who manufactures 
them. Well, the partners reasoned, 
good will was certainly worth some- 
thing. So just last week King-Size 
presented the gentleman from Albany 
with a pair of overshoes, free of 
charge, with the company’s good 
wishes. The story was picked up by 
the news networks and published 
throughout the country. Good will 
proved to be good business. 

Six-foot-six Governor Folsom of 
Alabama is a King-Size customer, as 
are numerous other notables such as 
Richard Aldrich, the Broadway pro- 
ducer, and the curator of the Modern 
Museum of New York. Other good 
customers are U. S. soldiers overseas, 
who seek large size dress shoes not 
issued by the Army. One civilian in 
Honolulu instantly orders two pairs 
of every new style issued by the firm, 
and to date has purchased over 50 
pairs. 

Incidentally, both Lazerus and 
Alter wear size 1114. Alexander, 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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When You Build a Bridge 


Between Toe and Heel 
Select from these Basic Designs 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 
work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 
of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- ie 
tain correct lines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United's shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. a 
Just ask your United Man. | 






Apex— 
pronged 


Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks 
are tough, hard, uniform. 









Fit like master models. Clean, 
ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 
anced tread, 






UNITED SHOE VID TT Sate) Cre) e Wile). 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Deuelonments 





Lasting and Bottom 
Cementing Machine 

This is a lasting machine, continu- 
ing the work of the conventional 
cement side-lasting machine around 
the toe. This machine may be used 
either for so-called wrapper lasting 
or flat lasting with cement, presup- 
posing the latter shoe has been 
pulled and that the upper is of sprung 
pattern type, like the moccasin or 
center seam variety. 

The construction demonstrates this 
machine to be perhaps the most ef- 
ficient type of cement side laster yet 
seen. Here is a combination of a 
rotary disk, a rotary wiper, an edge 
gauge, a pulling finger with a face 
of sharp teeth, and a tensioning and 
wiping jaw. 

Now visualize a shoe presented to be 
lasted; visualize the power-driven 
edge gauge in timed relationship to 
the rotary disk, a stabilizing effect. 
Then picture the finger with the 
sharp teeth facing the flesh of the 
upper, slipping under this upper and 
working backwards in conjunction 
with another jaw that presses against 
the first finger to cause a pulling up 
of and tensioning of the stock. All 
the time, of course, the rotary disk 
is doing its job. As soon as the 
wiping action is completed, there is 
an opening and closing action that 
permits the shoe to move on for the 
next pull but only after another ro- 
tary action, the rotary wiper flattens 


out the upper onto the surface of the 
shoe bottom. 

How this is accomplished through 
mechanical action might be amplified 
by alluding to the shape of the rotary 
wiper sections that afford clearance 
for the tensioning finger, paying par- 
ticular attention to the propeller-like 
blade construction of the rotary 
wiper, a shape designed to progress 
with the feed of the shoe, attach the 
material to ve cemented down easily, 
and to balance the shoe. 

This is a balanced and efficient 
mechanism easy to operate and re- 
sulting in fast production and quality 
work. 

The nozzle provided for immedi- 
ately making a spread of cement after 
the material has been pounded flat 
to the bottom, eliminates the usual 
operation of bottom cementing, and 
also the time of handling and waiting 
to dry. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,478,542; United 
Shoe Machy. Corp., Boston. 


New Zipper 

A new slide fastener called Grip- 
per Zipper applies new engineering 
principles designed to “correct op- 
erational failures encountered in ev- 
eryday use,” according to the manu- 
facturer. 

After a study of zipper failures 
caused by usage, dampness, clean- 
ing, etc., the customary “kinks” re- 
ceived attention. The new zipper has 
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Stocks of 20-Mule-Team Borax and Boric Acid 
carried by distributors located at convenient 
points throughout the United States. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 
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SULPHONATED OILS 
FAT LIQUORS 


CUIEVAITY AND UNIFOR(RB@ 


corrected the usual flimsy bottom 
stops where the extraordinary stresses 
are applied. The tape extensions, 
top and bottom, are of uniform 
length and the ends are pinked to 
prevent raveling. Fabric compo- 
nents are treated under controlled 
temperatures and humidity, and the 
fabric and metal parts are assembled 
in air-conditioned rooms. The new 
zipper, applicable to footwear and 
leather goods, is said to have greater 
flexibility and durability. 

Source: Scovill Mfg. Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Acid-Resistant 
Plastic Sponge 


Ideal for use in tanneries is a new 
all-plastic sponge which is not af- 
fected by mild acids, alkalies or wash- 
ing compounds. The sponge is 
white, highly absorbent, velvet-like 
in texture, gives four to five times 
the wear of cellulose or natural 
sponges, according to the manufac- 
turer. The sponge wipes dry like 
chamois, can be boiled or sterilized 
without any change in its physical 
properties. 

The sponge is available in two 
sizes: large, 6144 x 4 x 214; and 
small, 6 x 34 x 2. The large size 
costs $1.75 each up to a dozen, but 
less with larger orders; the small 
size is $1.50 and down, depending 
upon order. 

Source: Barco Sales Co., 174 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Magnetic Sweeper 

A magnetic sweeper that is run 
along floors to pick up stray tacks, 
nuts, bolts, screws and all sorts of 
small metal parts is particularly 
adaptable for shoe factory economies. 

The device, called Magimick 
Sweeper, has 12 inches of strongly 
magnetized sweeping surface, rolls 


(Concluded on Page 34) 















MARDEN'‘WILD CORP. 











500 Columbia St., Somerville, Mass. 
MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. 


HALIFAX, N. S. 
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pee is our family of Gargoyle 
leather oils, greases and spe- 
cialties. You'll find some that 
you've known and used for many 
years; others that you may be 
interested in trying. 


There are the Sulfolines—unique 
fatliquoring agents; the Curriers 
Greases — leaders in the field of 

















leather stuffing; the Solenes, Sole 
Waterproofing Compounds, and 
microcrystalline waxes; special 
leather oils and other products. 


All of these products and our 
years of experience are yours — to 
help meet your individual needs. 
Just call your Socony-Vacuum 
Representative. 








SOCONY-VACUUM 











SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., TANNERS DIVISION, 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. ¥3 
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TECHNICAL TIPS 
For Shoe Foremen 





Solution-Dipped Box Toes 


A relatively new type of box toe 
being used increasingly perhaps 
opens up new possibilities either in 
lasted-to-the wood shoes or prefabri- 
cated uppers. To date, the develop- 
ment in box toes lists the original 
leather box toe, the celluloid box, the 
asphalt type, the solution-conditioned 
kind, and now this new one that still 
is a kind of solution-dipped box save 
that the solution and method of ap- 
plication are entirely new. 


As to construction, this box toe is 
of plastic material, water-proof, and 
stainless, no staining of the lining. 
Other features include a hardness al- 
most indestructible, and inflammabil- 
ity in the sense of volatility as is often 
the case with other solution-dipped 
boxes. 


Though this is a solution-dipped 
box, the manner of so dipping intro- 
duces its fine working feature. It is 
dipped hours and even days before 
inserting in the shoe either at the 
Assembling or Pulling Over opera- 
tions. 


The possibilities of adapting this 
box to the shoe at either of these 
operations demonstrates less need of 
the Pulling Over machine operator’s 
time. These box toes may be pre- 
pared weeks and months ahead; may 
be even shipped to the shoe factory in 
containers to be opened when needed. 


Some foremen assure that the use 
of this new type of box toe saves 
much time. Obviously, the concen- 
tration of the Pulling Over operator 
on the actual pulling of the shoe in 
itself saves time and money saved by 
using less skillful operators to insert 


the box for the Puller. 


But the outstanding contribution in 
all this appears in the slow-setting 
virtue of this box toe. Cases of shoes 
may remain on the floor for an hour 
or so before lasting in the toes, Bed 
or Toe Laster, with no appreciable 
hardening of the box sufficiently to 
interfere with easily conforming and 
shapely toe lasting. 

This accomplishes uniform toe 
lasting, with no waiting caused by 
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bottlenecks at the Pulling Over ma- 
chine line owing to delayed receiving 
of uppers or insoles. This new type 
of box toe also should attract the 
manufacturer of closed toe Califor- 
nias, particularly in cases where such 
machines as the Stitchdown Thread 
Lasting or similar machines are used. 


Herman Golthier 


Using Nylon Mesh 


The use of mesh nylon is being 
confined chiefly to inserts or panels 
in shoe vamps, corresponding to the 
plug in moccasin structure. A similar 
appearing mesh has been used for 
many years, going back even to the 
sporty footwear of 1899. This mesh 
was popular with the shoe stylist but 
the shoemaker and the wearer soon 
lost heart owing to the weakness of 
the material out of which the mesh 
was made; cotton that would not 
stand the strain of lasting in the 
factory. 

Even now, despite the strength and 
superiority of nylon thread used, this 
mesh construction can cause some 
trouble. Nylon is safe when used in 
covered seams, as back stays. But 
nylon’s affinity for heat makes its use 
problematic on the outside of the 
shoe. How much heat will it stand 
before fusing? The nylon that will 
withstand stretching is one feature to 
look for; a nylon that has been pre- 
stretched. Also, a heat test should be 
given any mesh material used, espe- 
cially if shoe panels or inserts in 
men’s shoes are contemplated. 


After these tests have been made, 
the buyer should be informed not to 
place the shoes too near any open 
flame or on a steam radiator. 


But for all practical purposes, nylon 
is strong, workable, durable. Very 
few cripples have been noted in the 
use of the material when subjected to 
strenuous lasting. But the one point 
made is that since nylon is still in an 
experimental stage, tests of any given 
sheet should be made by actually 
making up a few shoes for lasting 


and heat tests. 
H. L. La Rouche 





New Developments 
(Concluded from Page 32) 


easily over floors on fibre wheels. 
It is designed to get into narrow 
spots—into corners, under benches 
and machines. The device has a 
gadget which releases the picked-up 


sweepings by merely opening the 
cover. This breaks the magnetic 
adhesion, and the articles drop off 
instantly. The sweeper is a perma- 
nent magnet. 


Source: Ullman Products Corp., 
152 Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn 15, 


i 
iv. 


Dehumidifier 


A large capacity, semi-portable 
dehumidifying unit that operates on 
a refrigeration principle is claimed 
to give several times the capacity of 
similar models. It has a capacity to 
remove from 34 to 50 pints of mois- 
ture per day under room conditions 
of 80 degrees with 70 percent hu- 
midity. It serves to reduce or elimi- 
nate conditions causing mildew, mold 
or general deterioration due to tem- 
perature and humidity, such as is 
sometimes caused to leather stocks. 
Also, by eliminating the necessity of 
drying problems in some cases, time 
is saved. Net weight of the unit is 
125 pounds, 


Source: Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 


m. %. 
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It’s no stretch of the imagination, rather, robust realism to call our past half 
century a Miracle—U.S.A. 

America has set an amazing record of progress in 50 years— but a moment in 
the history of civilization. A record unequalled by any other political or economic 
system. 

Merely by broad brush strokes, we can all visualize this miracle. Remember the 
crystal set, the hand-cranked car, the biplane? A far cry from our FM radio, tele- 
vision, hydro-matic drive and supersonic planes. 

And here’s another phase of the miracle that went hand-in-hand with these and 
the myriad of intertwined technological advances — ranging from the radio telephone 
and Bakelite to the X-ray tube and teletype .. . and to atomic energy and its un- 
told potentialities. 


%X Since 1900 we have increased our supply of machine power 4% times. 


“® Since 1900 we have more than doubled the output each of us produces for 
every hour we work. 


%¢ Since 1900 we have increased our annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of the same purchasing power), yet... 


€& Since 1900 we have cut 18 hours from our average work week —equivalent to 
two present average workdays. 


How did we do it? The basic cause for this composite miracle has been the 
release of human energy through FREEDOM, COMPETITION and OPPORTU- 
NITY. And one of the most important results is the fact that more people are able 
to enjoy the products of this free energy than in any other system the world has 
ever known. 


THIS IS THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA . . . it’s only beginning to unfold. 


Published in the public interest by: 


LEATHER and SHOES 
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TOPS IN TANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


ee and 
ROMER 


Company, Tne. 


..* a8 
27 WALNUT STREET PEABODY, MASS. ore 
TANNERS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT "ate 
Representing . 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

CHAS. H. STEHLING COMPANY 

TRAUD MACHINE COMPANY 
FULTON COUNTY MACHINE COMPANY 
SPRACO-SPRAY FINISHING MACHINES 
MARLOW FLESHING PUMPS 
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EXPORTERS of 
MACHINERY or | 
SUPPLIES for the 
LEATHER or SHOE 
INDUSTRIES | 
WILLING to go into the 










Please address: 
“CALZADO Y TENERIA" 


Apartado 7103 
Mexico, D. F. - MEXICO. 
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SYMBOLS 
of 


QUALITY 







For 35 years the Tannery industry has 
recognized our —&@ symbols as 
the emblems of outstanding value! 


DIAMOND <4> COMPOUND 


Excels for Undertone removal 








e 
Toning grain imperfections 
Produces Polish and Clean Flesh 


e 
Natural High Finish” 
These Specialties - A Super-value Too! 
&@ Compound for Wheeling 
& Compound BSA 
Supremo & Compound 
Bretolene « Saxon Oil 








ESTABLISHED 1874 


ae | NEW JERSEY 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 












BEAUTIFUL BELMONT HARBOR IN 






Hotel Belmont gives every traveler assurance of comfort and 
elegant service . . . nationally fainous for its distinguished 
atmosphere, beautiful accommodations and splendid location. 
700 luxuriously-appointed rooms... Famous Cove 
Dining Room...Smart Cocktail Lounge... Excellent 
convention facilities. 


Supervised by 
SECURITIES SERVICE CORP.. 
CHICAGO 





Chicago, 





Belmont and Sheridan, 
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Leather 


MIAMRIKIETS 





Much calf, kid and side leather 
being delivered against old orders 
but new business slower. Prices 
mixed. Sheep stronger, splits 
firm. Sole leather sales moderate 
to good. 


Sole Leathers 

Boston tanners report mixed con- 
ditions. Heavy bends slow, lights 
and mediums in fair demand. Prices 
steady with soft undertone. Best 
light bends bring up to 65c, mediums 
up to about 61c, heavies not easy to 
quote; best business done at around 
54c. Tanners expect another buying 
wave to surge within thirty days. 

Light Bends: 64-66c 

Medium Bends: 56-61c 

Heavy Bends: 52-58¢ 


Sole Leather Offal 


Demand for all types of offal still 
good. Prices generally firm. Bellies 
much wanted up to 44c; some sales 
at one cent more. Wide price span 
between light and heavy single 
heads-on shoulders. Up to about 
50c paid for good lights while heavies 
find about 43c usual top. Big pres- 
sure for double rough shoulders has 
eased. New sales moderate with 64 
to 68¢c obtained for best tannages. 
Heads and shanks in moderate sup- 
ply and fair to good demand. 

Bellies: Steers: 42-45c; Cows: 

42-45¢ 

Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 

46-51c; Heavy, 40-43c 

Double rough shoulders: 64-68c 

Heads: 22-26c 


Fore shanks: 31-34¢ 
Hind shanks: 34-36c 


Calf Leathers 


Boston calf market continues 
strong. New orders fewer but much 
leather still to be delivered against 
old orders. Women’s weights most 
active, all grades sell well. Blues, 
blacks, browns, greens and reds get 





play in that order. Men’s best grades | ‘ 


widely wanted, small in supply. 
Medium and lower grades find fair to 
good business. Suede season not yet 
started but fair sales on high colors 
come from makers of top quality 

novelties. 
Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 85- 
1.00; D 75-94; X 70-84; XX G0c 
Women’s weights: B 93-1.06; C 87- 
97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 


70¢ 
Suede: 1.10-1.20; 1.08-1.10; 90- 
93e 


Kid Leathers 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
report the rawskin market has firmed 
up considerably, but tanners are not 
able to increase their prices since 
buyers will not pay more. Also the 
grade of skins is not good, which 
makes for further business loss. Tan- 
ners are caught in a squeeze. 

Suede is again in the fore and is 
selling a good deal in black, navy, 
balenciaga and gray. For reasons not 
clear to tanners, white did not sell 
in large quantity this year alshough 
usually, this time of the year, tanners 
are right in the middle of their heavi- 
est white season. Glazed is selling 








LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





THIS MONTH YEAR 1949 | 

KIND OF LEATHER WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 
CALF “is . 90-1.06 90-1.06 95-1.10 95-1.15 
CALF (Women's) ......... 85-1.06 85-1.06 90-1.10 90-1.10 
CALF Siltee .........+.. 1.10-1.20 1.10-1.20  1.05-1.30 1.05-1.30 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 70-1 .00 55-80 70-1.00 
2. 70-88 70-88 50-75 70-90 
PATENT (Extreme) ........ 48-56 48-56 56-66 56-66 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 18-23 18-23 18-20 19-23 
KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 57-61 54-60 57-61 
EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 45-53 45-53 48-53 48-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected)... 44-54 44.54 52-55 52-56 
SOLE (Light Bends) ....... 64-66 64-66 68-70 68-72 
ser 42-45 44-45 36-40 44-48 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 64-68 64-70 58-60 64-72 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 36-41 38-43 38-42 39-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-23 20-23 22-24 22-24 
SPLITS (Gussets) .......... 17-20 17-20 19-20 19-20 
WELTING (!/. x Vg) ....... 9 91/-10 8, 91/2-10 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS ... 23-24l/. —-24l/2-251/2 26!/, 29"/2 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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The Sign of 
QUALITY. 


CEATHE & 











There’s no substitute for. 
_ genuine leather, nothing 
that will function so’ well’ 
for your specific needs. — 
And there is no sole | 
leather with the quality- . _ 
characteristics you'll find. 
in the genuine TIOGA : 
OAK sole leather! 





“X CUT STOCK 
BENDS 





Se BELLIES: 
* SHOULDERS 


TANNING CO. 


“Westfield, Penna. 
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mainly in bright colors for women’s 
shoes, the black going into health 
shoes and “comfort” shoes. Prices 
run pretty much as they have been, 
with the exception of the top in suede 
which goes as high as 90c for whites; 
glazed prices unchanged. 

Linings selling fairly well at a 
middle price range, although the full 
range quoted still holds good. Fair 
sales made in slipper leather, mainly 
brown, to manufacturers of men’s 
slippers, and in colors to manufac- 
turers of cowboy boots. Prices hold 
firm. Nothing reported on satin mats 
or crushed is concerned, excepting 
by the tanners who deal in these 
types of leather on some permanent 
accounts. Other tanners see no busi- 
ness in these types of leather. 

Suede: 35c-90c 

Linings: 26c-53c 

Slipper: 34c-60c 

Glazed: 30c-95c; $1.10 

Satins: 50c-$1.10 

Crushed: 35c-65c 


Sheep Leathers 

Boston sheep tanners worry over 
strong raw skin market and fear 
higher priced finished leather will 
mean loss of substantial part of mar- 
ket. This particularly true of gar- 
ment leather tanners. All sheep tan- 
ners pray for long lived cowboy boot 
craze. Russets for these shoes bring 
12 to 2le with biggest demand in 
12-16c range. Recent price increases 
of % to 2c have not disturbed this 
field. Grades below 10c find fair 
demand from both novelty makers 
and export firms. Colored vegetable 
linings still owed against old orders 
but new orders off. Grades up to 
about 20c most active. Garment 
suedes bring up to 27c, find interest 
slower. Still fair demand for grain 
garment at 26c and down. 

Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 13, 

2 


ce 
Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 14c 
Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 
Garment grains: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
Garment suede: 27, 25, 23, 21c 


Side Leathers 


Though many Boston tanners ship 
large quantities against old orders, 
new business is thin. Prices hold 
fairly well on best tannages, on 
others concessions sometimes made. 
Demand for heavy aniline types con- 
tinues fair to good. In chrome tanned 
regular finish extremes there is 
strong demand for leather below 
45c; in large leather demand is for 
grades under 40c. Work elk getting 
few orders. In both aniline and reg- 
ular finished leather high colors 
wanted in small lots. Buyers usually 
pay several cents more for these 


<> 
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colors and tanners with them on the 
floor find selling easy. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 
C 51-54; 45-47c 
Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 
Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 
Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 


40; 33-37c 
Work Elk: 44-54; 42-46; 40-44; 
38-42c 
Splits 


Boston split market slow. Best in- 
terest in heavy suedes at 45c and 
down. Light suedes sell in white and 
blue, quiet in black. Demand for 
finished linings fair to good, prices 
firm. Fair work shoe business done; 
gussets slow to fair. Interest in 
retan sole grows. 

Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36 

Heavy suede: 43-46; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22- 


238c 
Gussets: 17-20c 
Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners in Phila- 
delphia report a slight increase in 
business. It is felt that some sales 
were made because inventories were 
low and people had to buy. Some 
firms have advanced prices 1c on 
medium and 2c on light and extra 
light in rough bend butts. However, 
this is not prevalent throughout the 
industry as yet. Shoulders eased off 
approximately 1c on all weights. 

Curriers say that although busi- 
ness is not too good, there has been 
a pick-up and it is expected that 
further sales will be made. There is 
still variation among curriers in price 
lists, with about half still going along 
at the old prices—and making sales 
at these prices—and half increasing 
their prices “‘to stimulate business.” 
The market on shoulder is soft, with 
prices having dropped 1c-2c. How- 
ever, it is considered temporary, as 
a pickup is expected before Easter. 

AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 
DIO. 2 aks PRUE (a a tie cece sa cawesceue.s See 


ee oer ret rie 97c 
SDs eR SUED 16 'c:6ino cans ewe ase ce eae 87c 
BUDS es EAS 605.0: bolscre one dece stun 94c 
ee i SE Tee Trem: 
Sa Ae a ee heer eee 
RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 

Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 

Bend Butts ....1.20-1.33 1.16-1.30 1.11-1.15 
Centers 12” ....1.50-1.64 1.43-1.60 1.33-1.31 
Centers 24” ....1.44-1.62 1.39-1.58 1.31-1.30 
Centers 28”-30” .1.40-1.57 1.33-1.54 1.24-1.30 
Wide Sides ....1.10-1.30 1.06-1.26 1.01-1.08 
Narrow Sides ... 04 


1.02-1.13 .99-1.09 .92-1. 
(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 10-1 
light plus 5-13c; X-heavy plus 8-10c.) 


Glove Leathers 
Trucks are beginning to deliver 
small lots of leather from various 


mills. Not much tanning being done 
but leather in process is_ being 
finished, the strike is crawling toward 
a conclusion. 

Prices steady in the face of small 
offerings. There is a good demand 
for the lower ends of Cabrettas. Num- 
ber 5’s at 45c, Number 6’s at 32c and 
Number 7’s at 24 to 26c have a ready 
sale. No high colors are available. 
Persians, Irans and Iraqgs are being 
picked up at from 18c to 25c as a 
substitute for Domestic type grains. 
Men’s grey suedes, domestic type, 
bring 42c for the tops and 34c for a 
table run. 


Work Gloves 


One large Midwestern work glove 
leather tanner announced today that 
during most of Jan. volume business 
was the heaviest for a good many 
years. It was pointed out that this 
business did not develop from a sea- 
sonal reason, but rather it was pri- 
marily a direct result from the Min- 
imum Wage Scale law which goes 
into effect March 25, 1950. In other 
words, work glove manufacturers 
now have a large percentage of em- 
ployes at a learner’s wage which is 
under the 75c minimum wage law. 
Consequently, these manufacturers 
are increasing their inventory posi- 
tion with the anticipation that higher 
wages after March 25 will affect 
glove prices. Meanwhile, however, 
tanners’ jist prices are quoted un- 
changed but firm. 

Horse Shanks, 40-45 avg. ft. per 


doz. 21c 

Horse Shanks, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz. 24c. 

Cow Bellies, 40-45 avg. ft. per 
doz. 24c 

Cow Bellies, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz. 26c 

Shoulder Splits, per pound: 
No. 1’s 50c 
No. 2’s 40c 
No. 3’ 25c 


s 
Glove Splits (No. 1, 2 & 3 grades) 


Heavy-medium 21-20-19c 
Medium 20-19-18¢ 
Light-medium 19-18-17c 
Light 18-17-16c 


Bag, Case and Strap 


Past week showed no new develop- 
ments. Tanners report that orders 
currently received have been on a 
replacement basis only, and any new 
business is small in volume. They do, 
however, report unchanged list prices 
despite the recent sharp price drops 
in raw materials. Demand for these 
selections varies on all selections. 


2 ounce case 44, 41, 38c 
2% ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
34 ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
4 ounce strap 58, 55, 52c 
5 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 


CHARMOOZ 


THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


BLACK AND COLORS 


LEATHER 


INC. 


DELAWARE 


co's. 
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Garment Leathers 


Large garment leather tanners re- 
port prices on an extremely strong 
basis with the possibility of from 1 
to 2c price advances on sheep leathers 
for the garment industry. Raw ma- 
terials continued to bring from firm 
to stronger prices which have in- 
fluenced the leather market. There 
is some reluctance from leather buy- 
ers, but tanners report from fair to 
good volume business in most sec- 
tions. 

Grain garment sheep leathers 
quotable at 29, 27 and 25c, with gar- 
ment suede leathers prices from 27, 
26, and 25c. High color grain gar- 
ments are bringing approximately 
2 cents more. 

With the continued scarceness of 
raw materials, the horsehide leather 
for garments is still slow moving, but 
at a firm and unchanged price level. 
Average price is reported at 36c, 
while better qualities bring up to 39 
and 40c. 


TTANNIING 


Materials 





The Raw Tanning Materials mar- 
ket moved along conservative lines 
this week as no new developments 
were seen differing from the situa- 
tion that has prevailed since the be- 
ginning of the year. Prices were firm. 
Consuming inquiry for Tanning Ex- 
tracts was of routine nature and 
quotations were unchanged. 

Business in Tanning Oils was main- 
tained at former levels and buying 
interest was usually for actual re- 
quirements. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi. shipment, PAGS «.. ii ccccicccs $70.00 
Wattle Wark, OR... .ccscccss $65.00 for ‘‘Fair 
Average’’ and $62.50 for ‘‘Merchantable’’ 
Mamas. Sere. TORS Sess cacsecs ccweueces $72.00 
ME IGRED ose nccccshunccucaedwe reed $75.00 
Myrobalans, J. 1s, a. aie 00 
(Crushed $77.00) J. oo. $48.75 
Valonia Cups, 30- aa, prenener her ..--$53.00 
ME EI Cb accrcelcvcceesancuct aad $81.00 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. ...........«+ $62.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


MEP OUER, oc de Hi cevice nvlnd eae. ccs o care 3.70 
RRCRMEG Mice kceverccciede xe Cuca we cere 4.38 
PNG Leek Acciincaecnacccecas ens de:¢ 4.65 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 





CS co sreaaveedenc sec 9.60 

MG GIy. cc tcecacesiene as ee 10.30 

Bags, less than 100 pounds .......... 15.00 
Cutch, = Borneo, 55% tannin, 

PIMA AUEV .o. cc ccscccccccccccccccecs -07 
alain’ Extract, 25% tannin, 

ME. ccieldc cele nuees vate decns 09% .12 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 

agar WR. sc cccccnccccccccccnccce .0525 

Ms ME GOUat Redd bedenandaceceene 05% 
Oak rein ple 25% tannin, lb. 

We GG BUMS, occ vecccvececocne 06% 
Quebracho extract 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 

URGE C66 bedi Se ceeccceneetes 8 5/16 

Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 

Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 

I OMENEOE 6 ca ccee ce cseacseeses -16% 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.l. 

Po Sal SPSS oe eee 05% 
Spruce extract, tks. f.o.b. works .... .01% 
Wattle bark, extract, solid ........... -06% 
Tanners’ Oils 
Cod off, NGG., GrUuMs ....ccccccccce -85 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. lc). ...... 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ....... -16-.17 
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Cutting, Perforating and 
Marking Machines and Dies 


Ribbon Type 
Stitch Marking Machines 


Write for Full Particulars 











If it’s new... it’s WESTERN @ 
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SHOE MACHINERY/AND CUTTING -OLES 


2920 CASS AVENUE L/ 


ST. LOUIS 6. MISSOURI 








Paul Gallagher 
& Co., Ine. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Wiekled Sheep Shins 


PEABODY, MASS. 











BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 
TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “TACCO” 


© 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Sole sees te the Leather 


n ry 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Liberty 0517 Boston, Mass. 

















Little Man Says: 


If you want your ledger sheets to smile in 
the black, let George Limon handle your 
contract tanning. In tanning, Limon’s tops 
especially for splits and sheep. 


GEO. LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 


Telephone: Peabody 2602 

















HE only suc- 

cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 





Also prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 





WRINGER 











TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture 

Pe Tie re eer ee ee eee 11%-.11% 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral. . 10% 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral.. .09% 
Linseed oil tks., c.l., zone 1 .......... -169 


A ES ee eee oe -191 
SUES ED” Gods oscvicecercsceseses -26 
POOMAETOOL, BO” Gide 0c ccs ce veces ses vee +24 
Se de Serre eT ae 
Neatsfoot, prime, drums ............+ -16 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ......+..+ 16-.19 
Olive, denatured, drs., gal. .......++5- 1.88 
Waterless Moellon ........ecseeeceeee -1¢ 
Moellon, 25% water ......eccccceeee 12% 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture .... .11% 


Chamois Moellon ........ccccccscccccs ° 
COMMON GOBTAS ....cccccccccccccces « 

Neutral degras .......... 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% 
GHOMBINE COMPOUNE. 2... .ccccccceccces 





ON Sa ee r 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ...... -16% 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc. tks., 
AA. 600'00:00.650000005000000000000 11% 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 
coce 0fS 


f.o.b. paeees 
Petroleum Outs, “100° seconds. vise. tks., 
a sesenn “eRe 
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William M. Slattery 


. . 58, well-known Boston leather 
merchant, died in Boston on Feb. 5 


after a short illness. Slattery was 
active in the leather business for 
more than 30 years and at the time 
of his death, was treasurer and clerk 
of Slattery Bros., Inc., Boston leather 
merchants, and held the same posi- 
tion with Slattery Bros. Tanning Co., 
Salem, Mass. splits tanner. Before 
joining his brother in these firms 
during the early 1920’s, he was as- 
sociated with J. W. & A. P. Howard 
Co., East Corry, Pa. sole leather 
tanner. 

Born in South Boston, he attended 
the High School of Commerce and 
Boston College. He was a member 
of the Engineers Club, 210 Associ- 
ates, New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn., and the Boston Boot and Shoe 


Club. He leaves a brother, Robert 
B, Slattery, president of the Slattery 
Bros. companies; two sisters, a son, 
daughter and nephew. 


Edwin L. Neilson 


. 77, widely-known in leather circles 
and former vice president and treas- 
urer of The American Oak Leather 
Co., recently liquidated sole leather 
tanners, died at his home in Cincin- 
nati on Feb. 3. He had been hosvi- 
talized for a month due to a heart 
ailment. Neilson came to Cincinnati 
in 1918 to succeed his father, James 
Drake Neilson, as vice president and 
treasurer of American Oak. He re- 
tired two years ago. During the past 
war, he served on the Tanners Ad- 


* visory Committee of the OPA, was 


a director of the Tanners’ Council, 
and a former president of Tanners, 
Ltd. of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


A native of Louisville, Ky., Neil- 
son spent his early youth in Chicago 
and graduated from the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology. He was man- 
ager of American Oak’s Chicago 
branch for many years. He leaves 
his wife, Emily; two brothers, Walter 
and Robert A. Neilson; and a sister, 
Mr. Herbert S. Gay. 


John F. Bartlett 


. . 60, who retired on Dec. 1 as 
treasurer and assistant secretary of 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., died recently at Niagara 
Falls. A grandson of the former 
president of Dartmouth College, Dr. 
Samuel C. Bartlett, he was born in 
Hanover, N. H. and graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1911. His father was 
a former Dartmouth chemistry pro- 
fessor, Dr. Edwin J. Bartlett. He 
leaves two brothers, Edwin R. Bart- 
lett, president of the Hooker Co., and 
Samuel C. Bartlett of New York; 
and a sister, Mrs. Moses B. Perkins 
of Hanover. 


Julius Crane 


. 44, international representative 
of ‘the United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, died Feb. 6 in St. 
Theresa’s Hospital, Waukegan, IIl. 
Crane, who had been active in labor 
affairs with both the AFL and CIO for 
over 20 years, suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage in his home at Round 
Lake, IIl., the night before. He was 
manager of the Lake-States District 
Council No. 4 and the Chicago Joint 
Board, No. 25 of the CIO. He leaves 
his wife, Jayne; a daughter, Karen; 
and a son, George. 


James M. Christian 


. 76, president of Benjamin V. 
Harrison Co., New York City leather 
goods concern, died Feb. 5 at New 
York University Hospital. Born in 
Grand Bank, N. F., Christian came 
to this country at the turn of the 
century and joined the Harrison Co. 
in 1901. He was a resident of East 
Orange, N. J. for many years and 
founder and former president of the 
Triumph Savings and Loan Assn. 
there. He moved to Wetserleigh two 
years ago. He leaves his wife, Gert- 
rude; and two sons, Dr. Donald K. 
and Dr. James C. Christian, physi- 
cians of West Orange, N. J. 


——>—_—_. 


@ Dewey A. Seidel Co., Inc., Boston, 
has moved its New York office to 
larger and more modern quarters lo- 
cated at 307 7th Ave. Nathan Shapero 
continues in charge of the office. 


@® The National Association of Im- 
porters of Hides and Skins, Inc., will 
be held Tuesday evening, Feb. 14, at 
Miller’s Restaurant, New York City. 
Election of officers will be held in 
addition to current business, followed 
by a dinner for members and guests. 
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YESTERDAY—TODAY— 
ALWAYS! 
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AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. wccciny, os 
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R FE LTS For long life and best all-round results 
Gk specify KENWOOD WRINGER FELTS 
\ \ for your: Stehling Continuous Feed Leather Wringing Machine 

Stehling Combination Putting Out and Leather Wringer + Quirin Wringer 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS * KENWOOD MILLS ¢ RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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with results equal to natural extract tannage. 
Synektan NCRP 

For white leather; and in dyeing pastel shades with 

With Extracts, for lower costs and good color. 


wacine HIGH GRADE LEATHER 
MAKING 

In combination tannage; or in dyebath for chrome 
Synektan NPP good weight to leather. 
Tanasol PW (Beads or Powder) Bleaching Chrome stock; also on 


A liquid syntan producing a white tanned leather 
Synektan O-230 
stock for better grain. 
Tanasol NCO (Beads or Powder) Tanasol D (Liquid) 
chrome stock for level dyeing and pastel shades. 


Emulsifiers and Detergents For good degreasing. 


Samples and information upon request = 


ANor, 
Aa bie 
: 
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QUEBRACHO 
LiquiD-POWDER 
WATTLE:-CHESTNUT-SUMAC 


TANDAR 


40 LOCUST STREET e 





DYEWOOD 


COMPANY, INC. 
MEDFORD e MASS. 





















Brokers Expert 
‘ Receiving 
Tanners’ 
Service 


Agent 






210 LINCOLN ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 





TELEPHONE 
HUBBARD 0513 
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Packer Kipskins 

Packer kip market holds just about 
steady, although no trading noted to 
establish it definitely. While there 
has been a bid of 41c around on the 
offering of 424c, no sale made be- 
cause the seller holds firm to the 
42%c price. Two offerings are out, 
totaling about 7,000 skins, all North- 
ern and Riverpoint mixed _ skins. 
New York trimmed packer kipskins 
quotable at $8.30 for 12 to 17’s, 
$9.50 for 17’s and up. 


Country Hides 

A few sales made but with the 
wide spread in bids and asking prices, 
little could be consummated. ideas of 
tanners around 18 to 184c fiat for 
trimmed Midwestern country all- 
weight hides, according to quality, 
with sellers asking around 2uc fiat. 
Some sellers have oftered out at 193c 
fiat, but even at that price, cannot 
attract buyers. There are not too 
many offerings around, but enough 
to satisty the demand. 

Lighter hides quoted higher. Some 
45/46 lb. averages have been bid on 
at 19 to 194c nat, but sellers are 
thinking in terms of 2U4c flat, some 
to zle fiat. Lighter hides, around 
42/43 lbs. average, are quotaple 
around 2Uc flat by puyers, but to 23c 
fiat by sellers. 


Country Calfskins 

Country calfskin market is un- 
changed. No quotations have changed, 
with ideas probably holding until 
there is something noted in the big 
packer market. 


Country Kipskins 

With an inactive packer market, 
the city and country kipskin market 
has heid quiet. Quotations are un- 
changed for all selections. 


Horsehides 

Relatively good demand for the 
light offerings of both trimmed and 
untrimmed horsehides resulting in 
firm prices. Tanners’ trading values 
will vary around $10.50 to $10.75 
for mixed Northern and Midwestern 
trimmed hides averaging around 60 
lbs., carload lots basis. Those lots, 
with a large percentage of slaughter 
hides, will command a slight pre- 
mium of 25 to 50c, with the same 
premium figured on heavier lots. Un- 
trimmed horsehides will bring from 
90c to $1.00 more over the trimmed 
figure. 

Activity in fronts and butts has 
been rather limited due to both the 
milder buying interest and the lack 
of supplies. Prices will average 
around $7.50 to $7.75 for fronts, 
while prices range from $3.50 to 
$3.75, and even up to $4.00 in some 
cases, as to quality. 


Sheep Pelts 


Most traders focusing their atten- 
tion to Interior packer’s lamb pelts 
sale scheduled this week. As noted 
previously, January’s sale resulted 
in prices fractionally under $4.25 for 
Westerns while natives went at ap- 
proximately 50c less. Trade sources 
feel that prices obtained will at least 
be steady with last month. 

Meanwhile, activity in the big 
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packer shearling market is practi- 
cally at a standstill. Extremely slow 
accumulation of supplies has held of- 
ferings to nearly nothing. Packers, 
however, report list prices at $2.60 
to $2.70 for selected No. 1’s, No. 2’s 
at $2.15 and No. 3’s at $1.70 to 
$1.75. Fall clips last sold and still 
quoted at $2.75 to $3.00. Big packer 
pickled skins unchanged in price in 
a quiet market at $13 per dozen, or 
slightly lower, depending upon qual- 
ity. Dry pelts quotable from 29 to 
30c per lb. for good dry flints. 


Pigskins 

Undertone is strong and shippers 
have been talking advances on latest 
offerings. While Manaos grey pec- 
earies sold at $2.10 fob., basis im- 
porters, sellers now ask $2.15-2.20 
fob., basis importers, and have been 
refusing last trading basis. Blacks 
quoted 10c less. Here too, offerings 
usually March-April shipment, where- 
as buyers mostly interested in fairly 
prompt shipment. Peruvian peccaries 
also firmer as following sales of greys 
at $1.923 c&f., bids of $2.00 c&f. 
have been refused and 10-20c more 
asked. 


Dry Sheepskins 


Latest reports from Fulton County 
advise more men came back to work 
this week. One tannery said to be 
100% complete and the others grad- 
ually getting there. However, it will 
be several weeks before buyers will 
be ready to resume operations on a 
large scale. Foreign markets are high 
and strong, shippers showing little 
inclination to reduce asking prices 
even though American buyers have 
been passive in their operations. 

Various hair sheep markets con- 
tinue firm and reports state that it 
is difficult to get offers of Addis- 
Abeba slaughterers skins for ship- 
ment at under $13.00 whereas buyers 
ideas for spot skins are considerably 
less. Brazil cabrettas also firmly held 
with shippers asking $15.00 for good 
descriptions and_ selections. Cape 
glovers strong on English buying with 
sellers last asking 165 shillings. Lat- 
est advices on Nigerians say market 
sold up and sellers cannot offer at 
the moment. Nominally, market 


quoted 65-70c per lb., for number. 


ones, basis Kanos. 


Deerskins 


While buyers are willing to pay 
premiums for prompt shipment, they 
will only pay former levels for de- 
ferred delivery. Even at the lower 
prices, tanners are not showing too 
much interest. It is understood that 
Brazil ‘jacks’ sold at 70-72c fob., 
basis importers, and while outside 
asked, inside nearer buyers’ views. 
In some instances, shippers still have 
high ideas, some asking 75c fob. for 
Para ‘jacks.’ 


Goatskins 


Tanners still interested in buying 
goatskins but will not pay high ask- 
ing prices. Offerings continue firm 
and light. Even spot merchandise 
sometimes goes begging. Amritsar 
market contradictory. Bombay 1200 
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LIQUID or 
POWDER 


ARTHUR C. TRASK 
& SONS CORP. 
41 TREMONT ST. 

BOSTON 





ARTHUR C. TRASK & SONS 


4103 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 








DYEWOOD AND TANNING EXTRACTS 


Sumac Quebracho Gambier 
Fustic Myrabolam  Hypernic 


Hematine Wattle Tannic Acid 





YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 75 YEARS 


THE J. S$. YOUNG COMPANY 2701 BOSTON ST. BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
PATERSON, N J. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, Itt. 
43 














Binder and 
Filler 


CALAFENE 


@ PIGMENT FINISHES 
Uniform quality binder, filler and carrying agent. Builds up body. 
Improves covering power and spread. Nourishes fiber and elimi- 
nates harsh feel. No manipulation necessary. 

@ LEATHER FILLER 
Imparts permanent flexibility. Does not "pipe" or crack. Covers 
cuts and imperfections. 

@ SUEDE SPLITS 
Plumps the skins, strengthens and builds up low ends. When 
sueded the skins have a velvety nap and full mellow feel. Does 
not lay on the surface. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of specialties for the tanning trade. 





PEX Chemical Co., Inc. 


Estab. 1900 
225 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 


y MARK of QUALITY’ 


























Leather Finishes 


Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 

Many years of experience together with uniformly high stan- 
dards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its respected 
position in the leather industry. 

The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of their 
research laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Tiffin, Ohio; Salem, Mass. 


A. J. & J. O. PILAR 
Leather Finith Specialists 


CHAPEL ST. & LISTER AVE., 


NEWARK, N. J. 

















GUARANTEED OILS 


For more than sixty years ATLAS REFINERY has 
served the tanning industry with products of proven 
merit. 


Direct refiners and pressers of Neatsfoot Oils and 
manufacturers of Sulphonated Cod Oils, Sulpho- 
nated Neatsfoot Oils, Split Oils and Moellons. 


1887-1950 
ATLAS REFINERY, INC. 


142 LOCKWOOD STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 














lb. Amritsars soid recently at $12.50 
per dozen c&f for shipment, now held 
at $13.25 to $13.40. Karachi Amrit- 
sars 1200 lb., however, now selling 
at $12.50 with some offered at $11.50 
to $12.00. Southern Indias firm with 
$13.00 to $13.25 asked for 1.70/1.80 
lb. Coconadas and Madras Deccans. 
Last confirmed business at $12.25. 
Few offerings of Batis, mostly talked 
at $15.00. Addis-abebas limited with 
tanners offering $11.50 top. Hodei- 
dahs sold recently at $8.75; shippers 
now firm at $9.00. 

On Africans, shippers agents ask 
$12.50 to $13.00 for .95/1.00 Ib. 
30/5-/20 shade dried Mombassas. 
One offer heard at $12.00 but recent 
business done at $12.50. Nigerians 
firm with Red Kanos goatskins sold 
recently at $1.32 per lb. c&f, basis 
the primes for shipment. West Prov- 
ince extra light Capes selling regu- 
larly to England at 61-62c per lb. 
c&f. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES 


INDIA & Today Last Year Ago 
PAKISTAN Month 
Amritsars 

(1200 Ibs.) $12.-12%. $12.00 $12.-12%. 
Best Patnas $10.50 $1014. $10.00 
Mozufferpores $11.00 $11.00 $11.50 
Dinajpores Nominal Nominal $13.00 
Daccas a = $16.00 
Calcutta $15.-16. 

Kills ” 
Coconadas 

(1.70/1.80 

Ibs.) $12.00 $12.00 $12%4.-13%. 
Deccans 

(1.70/1.80 

Ibs.) $12.00 $12.00 $12%.-13%. 
CHINAS 


Szechuans lb. Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Hankows lb. 80-85c 85-90¢ 93c 


Chowchings F 
dz. $101%4.-11. $ 9.60 Nominal 
MOCHAS 
Berberahs $13%4. $12.00 $14.25 
Hodeidahs $9.00 $7.25 $ 8.50 
Batis $14%.-15. $13%. $17.00 
Addis- 
abebbes $1144. $11.50 $121%4.-13. 
AFRICANS 
Algiers $1114.-11% $1214. Nominal 
Casablancas Nominal Nominal 
Marakesh SS ” 
Constantines $12.50 $12.25 
Orans $10.50 $11.00 2 
Tangiers $9%4.-914. $9%4.-9%. $10%.-11. 
West Province : 
Ex. Lts. 50c 50c 52¢ 
Port Elizabeth 
Ex. Lts. 48c 48c 50c 
Nigerians lb. $1.30 $ 1.20-25 $1.45-50 
Mombassas 
dz. $1214. $11%.-12. $13.-14. 
LATIN 
AMERICANS 
Mexicans 
Matanzas, 
etc. (flat) Nominal Nominal  60-63c 
Oaxacas od - Nominal 
Venezuelans 
Barquismetos 53-55c* 53c¢ 53-54¢ 
Coros 53-55c* 53c¢ 53-54¢ 
Maracaibos 50c Nominal Nominal 


(about) 
La Guayras Nominal 
Colombians 
Rio Hache 
Bogotas 
West Indies 
Jamaicas $1.10-15* $1.05-15 $1.05 
Haitians 72-75¢c 72-75e 71-73¢ 
Santo 
Domingos 58-60c 58-60c 55-58¢ 
Brazils 


” ” ” 


Cearas $1.25 $1.23-25 $1.35* 
Pernambucos $1.25 $1.23-25 $1.35° 
Bahias Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Argentines 
Cordobas/ 
Santiagos 


70c 70¢ 
Pampas 46-47c 46-47¢ - 
Paytas 67-681%4c 65-67c 68-69¢ 
Peruvians Nominal Nominal  47-56c 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situation Wanted’* 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Special Notices 











For Sale 


ONE KNOX MACHINE with 
Motor belt 
Bench and rack 
12 cutting blocks 
strip racks 
cut sole racks, steel 
cut sole boxes, steel 
hand trucks 
platform truck with arm. 
Address B-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 


KR mwog 





Tannery for Sale 


SMALL MODERN TANNERY for sale equipped 
with new machinery for sole leather, some 
for upper leather. Could easily be converted 
for upper leather. Located where the best 
hides are produced, labor plentiful. Will sell 
the machinery and lease the building or sell 
all with good terms. Address B-9, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Agents Wanted 


TANNER OF Flexible Innersole Bends and 
Shoulders, also producers of Work Shoe, 
Slipper, and Suede Splits, desires agent. State 
territory desired and full information. Address 
B-8, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Shearling Pieces 


WANTED: Shearling pieces, tear-offs or whole 
skins, cream and white, large or small lots. 
Please submit samples and offerings. 
Suffix Shoe Mfg. Co., 
161 Northampton Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








For Sale 


Type B heavy duty Woburn 72” Setting Out 
Machine, with spare cylinder, rubber roll, and 
jack shaft. 


Turner 12” Shaving Machine. 

Randall Automatic Power Punching Machine. 

All f.o.b. St. Louis. Make offer to: 
CALIFORNIA TANNING COMPANY 


1905 Shenandoah Avenue 


St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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Measuring Machine 
WANTED: 5 or 6 foot side Correct Measuring 


Machine. Must be in good condition. Advise 
price and full details. 
Address B-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Quebracho Extracts—Solid 


BUYER FOR MIDDLE EAST COUNTRIES 
wants to be connected with Argentine Exporters 
through Agents in this country. 
Address 
B. SENEHI, 
150 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Leather Line Available 


WELL KNOWN EUROPEAN chrome _ uppe: 
leather tannery wants connection with firm well 
introduced in shoe trade. 
Address B-12, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Agent Wanted 


TANNER OF Sole, Skirting, and Specialty 
Leathers desires reliable agent for Southern 
states, including Texas and Oklahoma. 
Address B-16, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Tanner-Supt. 


SITUATION WANTED. Superintendent and 
tanner of side leathers. Elk, smooth, retan, 
waterproof, sporting goods, latigo, moccasin, 
California playshoe, and handbag leathers, 
glove elk, etc. Now employed. Address B-15, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Tanner 


EXPERIENCED in Kip Side, Side Leather, 
and Elk. Good reputation. Wants position as 
tanner or foreman. 
Address B-17, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


Superintendent Available 


With wide experience in Cement, California 
and Welt shoes. Good quality man capable of 
taking full charge in large plant. For further 
information regarding background, etc., write 
Box Z-12, Leather & Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 
10, Mass. 





Tanners 


Healthy man, 30 years of age. wants to learn 
tanning. Free to go anywhere there is an 
opportunity to learn. Local references as to 
character and integrity. Address Box Z-13, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





Help Wanted 





Fitting Room Foreman 


FOREMAN FOR FITTING ROOM. A well 
established New York State factory has a 
vacancy for an experienced Fitter. Salary 
$3036.00 to $3714.00 per annum. Steady em- 
ployment. No layoffs. State age and experi- 
ence. Address A-11, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Situations Wanted 








Kid (calf) Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technician, tanner, suede 
finisher, college education, Veteran II, age 42. 
Understands tanning—layout, equipment, ma- 
chinery, lab, data, skin histology. Can get 
along with the help, keep cost economical. Has 
good record of saleable leather; can start sub- 
ject from scratch or supervise existing manu- 
facture. Remuneration request reasonable. 
Address M-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 





Leather Lacquer Expert 


15 YEARS EXPERIENCE manufacturing, 
formulating, and applying leather lacquers. 
Qualified to operate finishing room or to act as 
demonstrating salesman. Now available. Any 
loeality. Address B-13, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Leather Finisher 


FINISHER. Thoroughly experienced in finish- 
ing all kinds of leather. Able to color match 
and act as working foreman. Prefer working 
in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Address B-14, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Leather Sales Representative 


Wanted 


by long established Eastern Tanner on com- 
mission basis to cover New England States. 
Shoe and Leather Goods Trade. Address Box 
Z-14, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





Salesman Wanted 


SALESMAN wanted to sell embossing plates 
in New England and Chicago territories. 
STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. CO., 
129 Pulaski Street, 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 





WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced 
man capable of installing 
and supervising Welting 
Department. 

Write in detail to B-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chi- 


cago 6, Iil. 
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Coming 


IEWIEN TS 


March 5-8, 1950—Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York. 





March 7-8, 1950—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Fall, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


April 23-27, 1959—Fall Showing, spon- 
sored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis. 


May 2, 1950—Spring Meeting, National 
Hide Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


May 7-10, 1950—Fall Shoe Show spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Assn. Adolphus, Baker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 14-18, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn. and National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


May 21-24, 1950—Annual fall shoe show- 
ing of West Coast Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciates. Sir Francis Drake, Plaza and St. 
Francis Hotels, San Francisco, Cal. 


May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. Atlantic City, 


May 31l-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of American Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 


June 4-5-6, 1950—Indiana Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association Fall Show, Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 
Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


June 24-28, 1950—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers Assn. The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 


Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 
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Big Feet... 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


shoes are designed throughout espe- 
cially for the foot demands of big, 
heavy men. Sturdiness is an essen- 
tial in such footwear.  All-leather 
however can’t get them wholesale 
from his own firm, as he wears an 
ordinary size seven. 


Mail Problems 

Alexander estimates a mailing cost 
of over $1 per pair. However, in a 
highly specialized business such as 
this. the exchange problem is terrific 
and somewhat costly. Despite the 
great care taken by the firm, an ap- 
preciable percentage of the custom- 
ers find it necessary to exchange the 
shoes for a different size than the one 
specified earlier. The firm not only 
asks the customer to state his own 
size, but includes a long size sheet 
upon which the customer can trace 
the outline of his foot. 

Despite this meticulous effort 
toward accuracy, about 25 percent of 
the shoes must be exchanged for a 
different size. In regular size foot- 
wear this exchange percentage is 
much lower, mail order houses report. 
King-Size pays one way of the post- 
age freight on these exchanges, the 
customer the other half. 

Despite the many peculiar prob- 
lems involved in this unique venture, 
the firm has not only created a profit- 
able business but a personally grati- 
fying one. As one of them expressed 
it, “We get a kick out of helping the 
guy who can’t find help elsewhere. 
In a way, ours is sort of a social serv- 
ice as well as a business proposition.” 
This is verified by the hundreds of 
letters. of appreciation in their files— 
letters, they say, which “have been 
inspiring in their personal touch and 
genuine warmth.” 

The King-Size officials are real- 
ists enough to know they are dealing 
with a limited market potential. 
They recognize a saturation point in 
their field—though as yet they are 
a long way from filling it. But they 
have achieved something truly unique 
in shoe merchandising. They sought 
out an unfilled niche, embraced it, 
specialized in it. The soundness of 
their venture lies in its compactness— 
unlike many that try to catch all and 
as a consequence spread themselves 
fatally thin. 

But altogether it does corroborate 
an old story—that the field is always 
profitably open to a fresh idea. 
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LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 
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Nopcolene fatliquors have been specially 
formulated to do double duty: give excellent 
surface lubrication, and permit closely controlled 
penetration. Thus they enable you to obtain 
leather with any degree of surface feel, temper, 
hand, break and stretch you desire. 

And since they combine cationic-nonionic 
emulsifiers with raw oils, these outstanding fat- 
liquors afford the fulling properties of soap-oil 
fatliquors plus the ease of handling of sulfated 
oils. 

Note, too, these added advantages—which 
serve. not only to emphasize the superiority of 
Nopcolenes, but spell profit for you: 

NOPCOLENES 

—are moisture free, resulting in sav- 
ings in freight costs, handling and 
storage 





—are readily soluble, mix instantly 
with water 


—are always uniform. 


Write now for full information about 
Nopcolenes, the fatliquors that do a complete 
job. Working instructions are yours for the 
asking. You'll quickly prove for yourself that 
these exceptional leather lubricants are unsur- 
passed—provide a sure. means of making your 
good leather better. 


Nopco Tannin g S pecialties Include: 


Fatliquors for every type leather 
Leather Sponging Compounds 
Alum Stable Oils and Other Specialty Items 


Nopco Oils make good leather better 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Formerly National Oil Products Company 
Branches: Boston e Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Cal. 


*Nopcolene is a Registered Trade Mark of Nopco Chemical Company 
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The outstanding color for 


Spring — outselling all 


others . . . a handsome 
nautical blue admired by 
those who are first-in- 


fashion +e Rosebay 
Willow Calf, it is first in 


preference. 


We also offer Admiral 
Blue #731 Empire Kips. 
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FG srican HIDE and LEATHER COMPANY 


Losion 








